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^ PIERRE'S SOUL. 

a> 

^ I. 

Doctor DavidojBT, turning his stem-featured face 
towards Prince Patrizzi's guests with an inspired air, let 
fall these startling words in the midst of the discussion : 

'* And do you believe in the potency of a persistent 
suggestion, which causes an idea to enter your brain, as 
sharp and penetrating as the point of a gimlet Î Do you 
believe that this idea can spread itself through your 
moral nature to the extent of altering your physical 
condition ; for you readily agree with me, do you not, 
that the moral has a mighty and decisive influence upon 
the physical state of man ? " 

" We grant you that, " replied the Neapolitan, calmly. 
"Now— and this is what I have been waiting for — 
what is your conclusion ? " 

At this query, which promised an important train of 
developments from the proposition formulated by the 
Russian physician, a moment of silent stupor ensued 
among the gay livers and lovely women who had just 
finished dinner in the salon of the Hotel de Paris on the 
terrace of Monte Carlo. About the table, which was 
sumptuously set, and upon which, in the warmth of the 
lights and the cigarette smoke, the flowers were dying 
of asphjrxiation, looks of astonishment and weariness 
were being exchanged. Then suddenly an indignant 
protest arose from these worldlings, interrupted in the 
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accustomed triviality of their topics of conversation, 
and drawn into the aridity of scientific arginhjeptation ; 
and a tempest of apostrophes and cries broke loose : 

"Enough of physiology ! " 

"We are here to drink, smoke and make merry ! " 

"This is a private evening party, and not a clinic ! " 

' ' That'll do for the doctor. He's full ! " 

" Gentlemen, I entreat you, listen ; it is very curious. " 

' ' The ladies are annoyed ! " 

"Open the window ; science has a bad odor ! " 

"For my part, I would rather be at the casino. I 
have dreamed that the red turned up thirteen times. " 

" That's a notion the croupier gave you. " 

' ' Do you wish to dance ? " 

"Oh ! oh ! Laure, sit down at the piano! " 

"Ah, well, my children, go where you please, but 
leave us our peace." 

*' Don't insist upon our remaining. No ! You would 
try in vain to keep us here. " 

"Good riddance I " 

Two or three ladies and five or six young men arose 
noisily and asked the steward for their wraps and coats, 
which he hastened to bring. Patrizzi remained seated, 
smiling at the pretty fair ones who were coquettishly 
arranging their skirts and adding a touch or two to their 
toilets. He held out his hand carelessly to his friends, 
and said : 

"Each one to his taste. Go on ahead. We shall 
rejoin you in an hour. " 

Then, turning toward Pierre Laurier, the painter, his 
friend, Jacques de Vignes, and Doctor Davidoff, all of 
whom had kept their seats, he addressed the doctor : 
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"Now continue, my dear fellow ; you interested me 
hugely. " 

The Russian physician tossed his cigarette aside, 
lighted another, and, glancing at his three hearers witli 
an air of authority, he pursued the course of his narra- 
tive which had been violently broken off by the inter- 
ruptions of the now departed guests. 

" I confess that the story which I began in the pres- 
ence of our friends is rather singular, and that to sceptics 
it lacks some little probability ; but in our foggy and 
gloomy Slav countries, which truly seem to be the native 
heath of spectres and phanton\p, it would not have 
aroused the slightest incredulity. HaK of our fellow- 
people are unwitting Swedenborgians, who admit, but 
without rationality, the phenomena of the unseen world ; 
and you might relate before them, as I have done before 
you, the astounding fact of the transmigration of a soul 
to a living body by the mere volition of a person 
resolved to die, and you would observe them turn pale, 
tremble, but not protest. Among us, there is a belief 
in the vampires which emerge from their tombs when a 
moonbeam falls upon the rock ; we acknowledge the 
existence of apparitions which portend approaching 
death. And for the very reason that people believe in 
these miracles, are they rendered possible. A very 
firm conviction is the most powerful of fluids, and spirit- 
ualism has absolute confidence as its primary requisite. 
If you doubt it, call upon those who are adept in these 
things; do not try to perpetrate our mysteries; they will 
remain immutably insolvable to you. The world of the 
invisible reveals itself only to those who ardently aspire 
to explore it. Mockers and jeerers have always found it 
closed." 
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Jacques de Vignes was seized with a fit of painful 
coughing, which caused his handsome melancholy face 
to become white. He regained his breath with diflGiculty, 
and, turning to the doctor, as if reanimated by a secret 
hope, he spoke in a husky voice : 

"And you were a witness to the adventure? You 
have seen this young girl re-bom to life, regain her 
strength, recover her health, as if hev fi(incé'^8 vitality 
had passed entirely into her beinoj? " 

" I do not discuss the materiality of the matter," re- 
plied Davidoff. "I give you purely and^ simply the 
psychological result. Wladimir Alexievich, seeing that 
Maria Fedorowna, whom he adored, was wasting away 
little by little, like a lamp of which the oil is exhausted, 
having called in vain on all the physicians of Moscow, 
and having engaged me to come from Saint Petersburgh 
— I who am speaking to you — only to hear from my lips 
the doom of death, entertained the idea of resorting to 
an old Tongouse sorceress. He went to consult her one 
night — it was Christmas eve. The forbidding creature 
received him in a hovel in the outskirts, and, after hav- 
ing delivered herself of terrifying incantations in his 
presence, she gave him to drink in a wooden cup a bev- 
erage that had a queer taste. As he hesitated, she re- 
garded him with a menacing air, and said : 

" * You pretend to love a woman, and wish to save her 
even at the price of your life, and you do not even dare 
to drink a strange liquor, though it be poison. Oh 1 oh ! 
Man, son of man, coward, like all men — suffer and weep 
like a man, since you do not know how'to raise yourself 
above humanity ! ' " 

''At the same moment, Wladimir Alexievich, abashed, 
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emptied the rude cup at a draught, and it seemed to him 
as if he had been subjected to a sudden intoxication. A 
delicious warmth penetrated him, and he felt himself be- 
coming light, lighter, until he almost believed that he 
was about to drift away. His gaze was veiled in a 
luminous mist, as if across a cloud rapid gleams had 
burst upon his sight. His blood tingled in his veins, and 
seraphic hymns chanted in his ears. He felt himself 
transported into the immense expanse, and an exquisite 
freshness bathed his brow. Little by little he lost all 
sense of things terrestrial, and, amid a divine transport, 
in ecstatic beatitude, he saw advancing towards him a 
heavenly form, a white, sublime apparition which said 
to him in a voice sweet as the angels' chants : 

" ' You wish to sue for the life of the one you love? 
Give thine in exchange. Your soul in her body, and 
your own body in the cold ground. You will have noth- 
ing to regret; for you will be a part of her, and her 
happiness will be the source of your joy.' " 

''The celestial phantom melted away in the bright 
mist, and Wladimir Alexievich came to himself. He 
found himself once more in the hovel of the Tongouse 
woman, beside a fire of savory pine. The old hag was 
mumbling incoherent words, and did not seem to bo busy- 
ing herself with her guest of an hour. Terrified by what 
had been revealed to him, the young man tried to reflect, 
tried to grasp the meaning of his strange adventure. He 
saw before his eyes only the squalid and unconcerned 
sorceress who had placed him in communication with the 
spirits, like the guardian of a temple who opens the 
sanctuary for you where the gods repose in all their 
splendor. He placed his hand on the old woman's 
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shoulder. She turned her stem regard upon him, and, 
in her sardonic voice, asked: 

'^ * Well ! Do you know what you wish to know % ' " 

'' * By what means have you lifted me to a knowledge 
of the higher world ? What have you given me to 
drink?'" 

'' 'What is that to you? Have you seen the 
invisible ? ' " 

" ' By what sorcery have you shown them to me? '" 

" 'Ask it of themselves! They are here, all about 
you ! You doubt 1 Then be without hope. Entrust 
yourself to them, and supreme delights await you ! ' " 

"The witch grew in height; her visage took on a 
savage prouduess, and, pointing to the door, she said to 
Wladimir : 

" ' Do not tempt heaven. Begone I And believe ! 
Believe!'" 

'' He threw his purse upon the ground, which the old 
hag pushed towards the hearth with a disdainful foot. 
She opened her arms, as if for a final invocation, and, 
her brow ablaze with inspired flame, she repeated then 
with an accent that made the breast of Wladimir Alexie- 
vich vibrate : 

"'Believe! Poor child! There lies salvation. 
Believe ! ' " 

" He went off, returned home, wrote a part of the 
night, and, on the morrow, when his room was entered, 
he was found dead." 

"And his fiancée returned to life?" asked Pierre 
Laurier. 

' ' She returned to life, " replied Davidoff ; ' ' but though 
she was beautiful and courted, she refused to wed any 
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of her suitors, and remained a virgin, as if she had been 
faithful to a mysterious and intimate love." 

'^Anddo you yourself believe in this prodigy, doc- 
tor ? " inquired Jacques de Vignes, with an effort. 

Davidoff shook his head, and responded in a sarcastic 
tone: 

"Physicians are great sceptics in the age we live. 
Materialism has numerous followers among my profes- 
sion. Nevertheless, magnetism has in these later times 
assumed so many strange forms that new horizons are 
being opened to our vision. We cling to spiritualism, 
which certifies the existence of the soul. And is not 
the admission of the influence of the mental organization 
upon subjects thrown into hypnotic sleep almost equiva- 
lent to a belief in a higher principle which directs, and 
consequently controls, matter ? " 

"You are philosophizing, my dear fellow, "interrupted 
the prince ; " and you do not answer the question." 

"Oh, you, Patrizzi," said Pierre Laurier, laughing, 
"you believe in Saint Janvier, and, in grave cases you 
invoke the Madonna ; you carry coral with you against 
\h& jettatura\ and you turn pale when you see a knife and 
a fork crossed on the table-cloth. You are, therefore, 
a very willing recruit to Davidoff's witchcrafts. But 
Jacques and I are more impervious, and it requires some 
proof to convince us." 

"Nevertheless it would be well to believe in the mys- 
terious power which could restore life,'' sighed the sick 
man. "Oh! for the power to cling to a last hope! 
Would not there lie health ? Is not confidence half the 
cure?" 

'^Parbleu! These are the most sensible words that 
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have been spoken these last two hours," exclaimed Pierre 
Laurier. " Perdition on your sorcerers, your Sweden- 
borgians, your moonlight ghosts and your souls that pass 
from body to body like the ferret of Bois-Joli ! Give a 
sick man the assurance that he will get well, and it is 
almost sure to bring back his health. There is some 
reason in that 1 For instance, take my friend Jacques 
de Vignes here, who has been ordered to the South be- 
cause he has contracted a cold : make him believe that 
his illness is only imaginary ; that his lungs are not 
affected ; that he fias no business to take such extreme 
care of himself ; finally, demonstrate to him that his 
trouble is only trivial ; and in suppressing the cause, 
you suppress the effect. The said Jacques de Vignes is 
forced to discard his languid manner of talking, his 
drooping eyes, his Wertherian looks. He returns to life, 
to beefsteak, cigars and pretty women." 

"Alas!" murmured Jacques, whose hollow cough 
racked his breast. * ' How I should like to hope ! I love 
life, and I feel it slipping away from me a little more 
every day." 

The painter placed his hand on the sick man's shoul- 
der, and spoke in a friendly tone : 

"You do not believe me, when I tell you that you are 
not seriously ill ; you do not believe Davidoff who has 
examined you. In spite of everything, you wish to 
adhere to your worry, and beat yourself as if it gave 
you pleasure? Meanwhile, you cause your mother 
despair, and make your sister cry. Can nothing then 
convince you ? Shall I have to do for you the same that 
Wladimir Alexievich did, and exchange my soul for 
yours ? I have only my own, you know, and it is not 
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very famous ! If ill an access of rage I should give it to 
you some fine evening, I would- not be making you 
very much of a present. But one should never look 
a gift horse in the mouth, and the essentia) thing is that 
you should live ; for you have everything to make you 
happy, you who are loved and would be mourned. 
While I— I can easily spring from the casino terrace 
into the sea. Who will regret that silly fool called 
Pierre Laurier, the painter, impotent to attain his ideal, 
the gambler nauseated with the excitement of cards, the 
lover scofied at by his mistress, the viveur tired of life ! " 

He struck the table with a blow of his fist, and, his 
face convulsed with bitter emotion, his lips twisted into 
a rueful smile, he continued : 

" I am a great ass to begin over again every morning 
the life I execrate the night before I Zounds ! Jacques, 
do you want my soul 2 " 

" Come," said Jacques quietly, " you have had another 
spat to-day with Clémence Villa. Leave her, my poor 
friend, if she causes you so much anguish." 

''I cannot do it," replied Pierre, who had become 
very pale, and was leaning his heavy brow upon his 
hand. 

"Then beat her," suggested Patrizzi tranquilly. 

" If I dared ! " cried the young man, with glittering 
eyes. "But I am a slave before this girl ; and every- 
thing she wishes, she exacts from me. Her vices, her 
follies, her treasons — I endure all. I would like to kill 
her ; but I should only be striking down my ownself in 
order to tear myself from her tyranny. Oh I I am a 
coward and a wretch I I know she is deceiving me. 
She is ruining me, she debases me, and casts me lower 
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than she is herself. And I have not the strength to 
break my chains. *! am truly very miserable I " 

" No, you are not miserable," spoke the doctor, " you 
are sick. Let us go out ; it is stifling here." 

''It is ten o'clock," remarked Jacques de Vignes. 
" The carriage must be awaiting for me. I am going 
back to Villefranche." 

"Cover yourself well," said the prince; "for the 
nights are fresh." 

The painter assisted his friend on with his overcoat; 
wrapped him in a shawl, and, at the bottom of the stair- 
case of the restaurant, he said in a voice that quivered 
with pain : 

" Good-night. Kemember : count on my soul." 

Doctor DavidoflFsaw Jacques de Vignes to the carriage, 
closed the door, and said to the coachman, "All right I " 
Then, listening for a moment to the rumbling of the 
wheels on the scrunching gravel drive, he slowly made 
his way towards the painter who was awaiting him, 
watching the stars. 

" Shall we go to the casino ? " asked Patrizzi. 

"What's the good. The night is so beautiful ; let us 
take a little walk." 

" Where do you want to go? " 

" Over the Menton road." 

"And you will stop a quarter of a league from here at 
the gate of a villa, the grille of which is a bower of roses ? " 

"Yes." 

"And you will come out soon after furious against 
others and against yourself? Do not go to this girl's." 

" And where do you want me to go ? If I obeyed you 
and returned to my quarters, in the solitude of my 
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chamber I should think only of her whom you advise me 
to shun* She possesses me body and eoul, and the bonds 
which attach me to her are substantial, because in spite 
of my desperate revolts, they are still unsevered. After 
each eflFort I fall back more bruised and weaker, and 
more a captive than before. And I despise myself, and 
I hate her!" 

" Yet it is easy to leave a woman," observed the Nea- 
politan, smiling. " Unfortunately one does not know it 
until afterwards ; but first of all, it must be tried. But 
it is easy to employ philosophy with those who suflfer. 
— Good evening, gentlemen, I am going to break the 
bank." 

He lit a cigarette, and went off. Davidoff and Pierre 
Laurier set out upon their walk in the night among the 
moonlit gardens. A balmy sweetness surrounded them. 
They left the city, and, to the right, beneath the rocks 
which indented the coast, they could discern the sea, 
brilliant as a sheet of silver. The night was so clear 
that the beacons of the barks shone red and moving in 
the distance. They said no more, and were following 
the height. They stopped a moment near a thick growth 
of lentisk and cactus, their gaze lost in space, awed, so to 
speak, by the vast expanse. A sudden noise, like that of 
an animal starting abruptly in a thicket, attracted their 
attention, and a minute after they saw coming down 
the path that skirted the side of the hill a man whose gun 
glistened in the beams of the moon. 

"Who is that?" inquired Davidoff, astonished. 

Pierre Laurier looked attentively, and answered: 

"A customs-guard." 

They waited. The man approached. On reaching 
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them, he scrutinized the two promenaders with suspi- 
cion. The spot was deserted, although it wa^but little 
over a mile from the last habitations; but the entire coast 
is wild and propitious for the enterprises of smugglers. 

'' You do not take us for contrabandists? " asked the 
painter. 

'^No, monsieur," said the soldier, "nowth^tlsee you 
at this close range; but observing you from below 
standing motionless, I supposed that you had come to 
give some signal." 

"Are there any law-breakers in this part of the 
country ? " 

*'0h, always! Smuggling is most frequently 
attempted between Monaco and Vintimille. There is 
not a week passes but that some raid is made. We have 
for four hours been spying a vessel cruising about here, 
watching for the opportunity. But if the rascals try to 
land, we shall receive them at the point of our guns. 
Good-night, gentlemen. Do not stay here. It's a bad 
place." ^S*.\ 

He carried his hand to his cap in military style, and 
disappeared into the brush, which served him as a post 
of observation. 

Pierre Laurier and Davidoff resumed their walk, wend- 
ing their way towards the city. 

"I envy the adventurous lot of the men who are 
always at odds with this brave gàbeloù. * They are drift- 
ing upon the sea at this very moment, watchful and 
cautious, ready for traflBlc or for battle. Their blow 
struck, they are ready for a new expedition and unknown 

*Term used contemptuously of a custom-house officer, — Trans- 

lator* 




Pierre approached^ and bending over the fine face of the beautiful girl, kissed her on the 
eyes. Page 16. 
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dangers. They think nothing of their hard and hazard- 
ous trade. I would I were in their place. " 

''Bosh I Count WoreseflF, whom I accompany on his 
yacht, leaves Villefranche day after to-morrow. He 
goes to Egypt ; we shall touch at Alexandria, go up the 
Nile as far as the second cataract ; we visit Thebes, the 
desert, the Pyramids. It is a two months' journey, with 
the deck of a magnificent boat under foot and the splen- 
dors of an Oriental sky overhead. You know how glad 
the Count would be to have you along. You will work, 
hunt, and above all, forget ! " 

''No. I would have too much leisure, too much 
luxury, too much happiness with you. I should not run 
the dangers that absorb; I should not undergo the fatigues 
that prostrate ; all about mo would be too civilized. 
What I need is a savage life. If you would engage to 
have me taken captive by the Touaregs who would lead 
me a prisoner to Timbuctoo, I would follow you. In 
that event I should be saved I " 

''I cannot promise you such adventures," said David- 
off, with a smile. ''I shall therefore have to leave you 
to yourself." 

They had arrived in front of a very beautiful villa 
painted in red, the windows of which blazed through 
the green foliage. 

"You are bent on going in?" said the physician. 
'^Adieu^ then; for I do not know whether 1 shall see you 
to-morrow. Good luck I " 

They shook hands, and, while the Eussian made his 
way to the city, the painter crossed the garden. He 
rang the bell at the door of the house. A footman op- 
ened it, ushere4 the painter iato a ball fashioned like an, 
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Arabian patio^ embellished in the centre with a basin, 
against the blue background of which golden-scaled fishes 
were swimming. About the columns which decorated 
this entrance, climbing rose bushes were shooting up- 
wards. At the back, a staircase of white marble led 
to the second story. 

" Is madame in ? " asked Pierre Laurier. 

''In the small salon," the servant replied. 

The young man pushed open a door and softly entered. 
Upon a long divan, surrounded by silken cushions Clé- 
mence Villa lay at full length, turning the leaves of a book. 
She raised her head, stretched her arms, and remained 
motionless. Pierre approached, and, bending over the 
fine face of the beautiful girl, kissed her on the eyes. 

"How late you come!" said the comedienne with 
quiet indifference, which contrasted strangely with the 
reproach she addressed him. 

''Prince Patrizzi's dinner lasted longer than I ex- 
pected." 

" Was it enjoyable ? " 

" Not so much as if you had been there." 

"I detest Patrizzi." 

"Why?" 

" I feel that he hates me." 

"No, he does not hate you; but he likes me very much." 

" Well, can't he like you without despising me ? " 

" He would like you if you did not make me so un- 
happy." 

"Ah I the everlasting song!" The young woman 
snapped her fingers, flung her book carelessly to the 
other end of the room, and, with a peevish spring, turned 
herself around on the divan with her face to the wall. 
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"Come, Clémence, let us have peace," said the 
painter. " Let us talk of something else." 

But the comedienne, without budging, her nose buried 
in the cushions, retorted in a sharp tone : 

'' You know your Patrizzi has pursued me as he has 
others ; and it is only because I will have nothing to do 
with him that he bears me a grudge." 

Pierre's face contracted, and he said with irony : 

'' Why have you made such a shining exception in 
his case ? " 

With a single jump Clémence Villa was on her feet, 
and, red with anger, her eyes sparkling, her eye-brows 
drawn together, she pointed to the door with her hand 
agitated with nervous trembling. She said : 

'' If you came here to be insolent, you can depart ! " 

" Oh, I know you do not care for me ; you have never 
allowed me to be ignorant of that fact," spoke the 
painter, with a discouraging gesture. 

'' Then why do you remain ? If you were still agree- 
able, I should know how to take your idosyncrasies; 
but you spend your time running me down in the pres- 
ence of your friends, or insulting me in my house. All 
this because I do not join in your fantasies, and shut 
myself up alone with you. What an alluring prospect ! 
The whole sum and substance of the matter is, you are 
an ingrate. To please you, I left Sélim Nuno, who was 
very good to me, and stood all my caprices. I have 
loved you much. Oh, you know it very well ! For 
before your madness, you were a charming and pleasant 
fellow. But here for the past three months you have 
completely lost your head. So, good-night ! For 
myself, I do not know how to take care of idiots : go to 
an iosane asylum," 
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She had her back to the fire-place as she spoke, and, 
by contrast with her ruby plush négligé gown, the amber 
hue of her skin shown like ivory. Her small head, with 
its curly locks, poised on a rather long neck, possessed 
exquisite grace, and, by the open cut of her dress, her 
bosom, like a costly Malines^ looked voluptuous in its 
proud firmness. 

Pierre slowly advanced, and, seating himself upon a 
stool almost at his companion's feet, he said : 

" I ask your pardon. I suflfer ; for I love you, and 
am jealous." 

She looked at him sternly, and returned in a cutting 
tone : 

"So much the worse. For I am no longer disposed 
to endure your suspicions and your brutalities. It has 
been all I could do not to tell you so weeks ago. But I 
have had enough of it. The end has come, the end has 
come, the end has come ! You can dispense with return- 
ing here." 

The painter turned slightly pale. 

'' You send me away ? " 

"Yes, I send you away !" 

He remained silent for a moment, as if he hesitated to 
express his entire thought. Then, in almost an under- 
tone, as if Jie dreaded the vicious response which he saw 
coming, he added : 

" Is it because you love another? " 

"Is that any of your business? I do not love you 
any more ; that is all you need to know." 

The young man's face grew fiery, and his hands 
trembled. He bit his moustache, and, aflFecting a smiling 
wnçpnçem, hç s^id ; 
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"I suppose I am at least well replaced? One has a 
self-pride " 

"Don't worry," interrupted Clémence sharply. "I 
shall not be the loser by the change. He is young, rich, 
and handsome. He has been in my mind a long time. 
Besides, you know him ; he is one of your friends." 

And, as the painter, stupefied at her great audacity, 
was asking himself whether he was awake or dreaming, 
the young woman went on, distilling each word with 
atrocious cruelty, as if it were poison. 

"You have just left him — ^he dined with you this 
evening." 

" Davidoff? " exclaimed Pierre. 

* ' Fool I " sneered Clémence. ' ' That Russian cynic who 
scorns women, and fondles them with a knout ? Do you 
think I am so stupid ? No ! The one who pleases me 
is a charming fellow, sweet, melancholy, somewhat 
sickly, but who believes in love, and devotes his whole 
soul to it." 

At these words Pierre sprang forward, and, seizing 
the comedienne by the wrists, he pinned her to the wall, 
despite the resistance she opposed to him. Both their 
faces met, their looks were for a moment joined. They 
remained thus for several seconds, panting hate and 
anger. At length, the painter said in a trembling voice: 

" It is of Jacques de Vignes you just spoke." 

"It is he." 

" You know he is very sick with consumption ? " 

" I like him that way. I shall nurse him. Pure love 
has always attracted me." 

" You have invented this tale to wound me. Confess 
that there is not a word of truth in all this ? " 
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"You will find out." 

'' Clémence, take care I " 

The eyes of tJie young woman snapped with fury ; she 
walked to the bell, but with such haste that her feet 
retarded her by catching in the folds of her dress. 
Pierre had time to catch and hold her back by the arm. 

"You threaten me — in my house!" she shrieked. 
"Well, I shall have him, your Jacques. Yes, I shall 
have him — if only to spite you I " 

With a gesture of disgust, the painter pushed her from 
^him so roughly that she fell upon the divan. He took 
up his hat, and, in a smothered voice, said : 

' ' Base creature I I would rather die now than be near 
you ! Go ! Continue your wretched life ! It little 
matters I I shall never see you again." 

He opened the door with a blow of his fist, as if 
he wished to work off against things a passion he was 
not able to divest himself of against human beings, and, 
at a rapid step, he emerged into the garden. He heard 
behind him the sound of an electric bell ring out under 
the pressure of an irritated hand, the footsteps of the 
servant quickly passing over the slabs of the vestibule, 
and the stormy voice of Clémence who was calling out 
her orders. He did not stop to listen. He was carried 
away by an exasperation that made him eager for mur- 
der. He had refrained from the temptation to strike 
Clémence. Once in the open air, under the star-specked 
sky, in the fresh night, invigorated by the breeze from 
the sea that passed through the blooming orange-trees, 
he began to experience profound shame. Was it pos- 
sible that for this girl he had, for a year past, been 
guilty of all the follies that now returned to make his 
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memory miserable ? That he had submitted to all the 
humiliation which he now bitterly felt ? After having 
spent all he had in order to maintain Clémence in 
luxury, he was in debt to his friends. His talent, ener- 
vated by a life of vain pleasure, had denied him its aid 
in his work ; and he had passed whole days in his atelier, 
dreaming of paintings he lacked the courage to under- 
take, — mortal hours, ground in doubt and distress, ask- 
ing himself if the creative faculty were not dead within 
him, and whether in his life he could commence to work 
again like a man. And all this for the coquette that was 
playing him false ! He had been an egregious ass ; 
she was right in spuming him ; and it was an unexpected 
piece of luck for him that she had dismissed him. 

He felt himself at that moment again master of his 
destiny. He was delivered from the worm which had 
desiccated his brain, and at the same time pierced his 
heart. He was himself once more, and he would prove 
by his works that the end had not come for him, as he 
had just been told. 

^' Yes I yes 1 she shall see what I am going to do, now 
that I am rid of her. Before a month she will sigh for 
me, if not from love, at any rate from vanity." 

Revolving these thoughts in his head, he continued on 
the road from Vintimille, and sauntered along the sea. 
He had gone a great distance without noticing it, borne 
along by his agitation. The lights from Monaco were 
lost in the darkness, and he was alone at the base of a per- 
pendicular rock. The sea-shore lay at his feet, and the 
waves were lashing the rocks with a monotonous noise. 
Some clouds, sweeping by, hid the moon at instants, and 
all became dark. Pierre sat down on a sandy mound 
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opposite the road, and, in the profound calm that sur- 
rounded him, he began to think. 

His self-possession commenced to return to him ; his 
wrath had subsided ; he clearly defined his position. He 
had adopted excellent resolutions for tlie future, but 
would he have the will power to execute them Î He 
knew what account to take of his weakness. Ten times 
already he had vowed not to return to her to whom he 
owed his downfall, and he had always gone back to her, 
more coVardly and naturally more mistreated; but en- 
during all to obtain a caress. Strange madness, which, 
reducing him to this slavery of love, left him enough 
lucidity to judge her who ruled him, and not enough 
courage to withdraw from her baleful domination 1 

He said to himself, "After having so furiously de- 
clared that I should not return to see her, shall I be weak 
enough to-morrow to present myself to her ?" In a loud 
voice he replied, in the silent night, ''Nol" But as 
if to brave him, the little brown head of Clémence, with 
its brilliant and fascinating eyes, appeared to him. He 
saw hcT distinctly ; she was smiling at him with an air 
of defiance; and he seemed to read upon her lips the 
words he had so often heard pronounced : 

" You I leave mo ? You think you have the strength 
to do it 3 You will return to mo like a whipped cur that 
still remains faithful. How could you live without me ? 
Am I not indispensable to you ? I am a part of your 
flesh, your blood, your nerves. No woman can replace 
me in your eyes. Without me, the world is empty, and 
you will find in it only ennui^ disgust, weariness and re- 
gret. Therefore, return. Cast aside your futile pride. 
This evening I chased you away, but I expect you to- 
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morrow. These are but the quarrels of lovers who 
fight and then embrace, rendered more ardent by their 
momentary differences, more passionate by their resist- 
ance, like tigers that tear one another to pieces while 
they caress, mingling pain with their voluptuousness ! 
Perhaps if you came back this minute, you would find 
me calmed, alone, awaiting you, more loving than ever. 
What prevents you ? A false shame ? What is the effort 
to conquer proud scruples compared with the delights 
that await you and you know so well ? " 

The bewitching vision evoked by his fevered imagi- 
nation smiled on him, and with its white arm made him 
a gesture of promise. He saw her distinctly in the 
brightness of her chamber. His frame palpitated, and, 
heaving a sigh, he arose to go and rejoin her. 

A whiff of fresh wind bathed his brow and drew him 
forth from his dream. He saw that he was at the foot 
of the cliff, the sea before him, far from the city ; and 
the image of the woman who possessed him so com- 
pletely vanished in the transparency of heaven. He 
shuddered as he remembered how entirely he was at 
her mercy. If he had been near the villa, instead of 
being in the country, he would have been at her feet in 
a moment, without taking time to reflect and call himself 
to a halt. A feeling of rage seized him. The appari- 
tion which a second previous had defied him to break 
his chain, spoke truly then. Was it fated that he 
must again fall into the power of this dread mistress ? 
Would distance be sufficient to separate him from her? 
And who could say that in an evening of madness the 
result would not be that he would go back to her? 
Lucidly, in full possession of his senses, quite strong 
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in his rancor which had again become active, he dared 
not question himself for fear that he would be obliged 
to confess that nothing could keep him away. 

He made a movement of despair and profound dis- 
couragement. He was nevertheless aware of the utter 
unworthiness of his life, the baseness of his conduct, the 
ignominy of his complaisance. She was deceiving him, 
he knew it ; and his pride had not the energy to keep 
him from seeing her again. And what griefs, what 
sorrows had filled the existence which had become more 
miserable to him in proportion as he showed himself 
weaker ! And what would be the end of all this ? An 
unworthy death in a paroxysm of furious jealousy, an 
absurd, degrading suicide which would gain notoriety 
in the journals, mortifying his friends who remained 
faithful to the last. Would it not be better to end 
all irrevocably, face to face with this peaceful sea, 
beneath the deep sky, while he was yet worthy of having 
sincere tears shed for him ? 

He remained dreaming in the calm moonlight, sur- 
rounded by the odorous plants ; and gradually his 
thought turned away from the fickle woman. 

A quiet, pleasant home, concealed by the foliage, 
inhabited by a closely-united family, now rose up before 
him. It was where his friend Jacques de Vignes lived 
with his mother and sister. Assuredly, all would have 
been smiling for them fiad not disease fastened itself 
threateningly and acutely upon the tall, handsome boy 
who clung so eagerly to life. What did they lack to 
complete their happiness? The health of the son and of 
the brother so dearly loved, and health alone. But by 
the irony of fate, every day Jacques' head drooped more 
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sadly, weaker, as if to near the earth into which he soon 
must disappear. And Jacques was pining away, while 
he, Pierre, would have given up his life so readily at 
this moment, when, overladen with disgust, he counted 
it for so little. If he could have entered into a compact 
with his friend to yield up to him his superabundance of 
strength, would it not have meant health for this com- 
plaining, sorrowful young man he loved so dearly ? 

At that very minute. Doctor Davidoffs narrative 
recurred to his memory, and a bitter smile parted his 
lips. If this mysterious resurrection were possible, if 
the witchcraft were really susceptible of execution, and 
if he were accorded the privilege of passing his soul from 
his miserable, torture-racked self to the languishing 
body of his dear friend whose life-energy was so com- 
pletely waning, would it not bo a blessed miracle ? 

A sudden feeling of melancholy bent his head to the 
groimd. He pondered, " She has told me that she loves 
him. If I should be of him, I would then bo loved by 
her. I would enjoy her delicious beauty and her charms. 
All her smiles and all her kisses would be for me." He 
shivered. For a long time past the caresses of her he 
adored had been devoid of affection. He was sure of it 
now, and still he could not make up his mind to leave 
her! 

In the night, solitary amid the rocks, in the presence 
of the immensity of heaven and ocean, he exerted the 
resources of his will for a final invocation. He addressed 
an appeal to all the invisible powers. " If they exist," 
said he mentally, "if, as it is asserted, mysterious beings 
flit around us in the air, impalpable as the medium itself, 
let them reveal themselves to me by signs I can under- 
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stand ; and I am ready to obey them. I give myself to 
them as a self-sacrifice. A creature of flesh, I shall re. 
tm-n to immateriality ; I shall eflace myself with pleasure, 
in order no longer to be myself, and hence to suiSer, groan 
and weep no more. Let them speak to me by the voice 
of the wind, by the murmur of the waves, by the rust- 
ling of the plants ; and to reach them I am willing to 
open the gates of Death." 

Hardly had he ended this incantation when he began 
to shiver, terrified by the solitude. He looked fearfully 
about him. The cliff was deserted, the sea empty, and 
the heaven without limits. Suddenly, the moon shone 
through two clouds, and in the illumined space Pierre 
seemed to see white spectres floating. He lowered his 
looks to the stretch of ocean that spread out before him, 
and will-o'-the-wisps appeared among the rocks. They 
went, came, leaped, bright and dazzling, vanished to 
reappear again, like souls from a shipwreck drifting 
among the breakers upon which the bodies they had 
dwelt in had perished. 

Fascinated, Pierre could not avert his gaze from the 
shadowy phantoms and wandering lights, and a sort of 
torpor stole over him. Murmurings filled his ear, and, 
confused at first, they resolved themselves into the chants, 
" Come with us where sorrow exists not. Die, to live 
again incarnate in a being of your choice. Come with 
us!" 

Pierre made an effort to shake off this hallucination ; 
he could not resist it. He felt himself overpowered, in- 
capable of moving, as if he were in a state of catalepsy. 
His eyes lost themselves in the immensity of sea and 
sky, and the supernatural words rang in his ears. He 
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mused, ' ' The revelation I asked for has been made. The 
spirits have manifested themselves. I believe in them. I 
shall heed them ; only let them cease besetting me." 

As if he had uttered a magic formula, the vision dis- 
appeared and the chants ceased. He got up, paced the 
deserted beach, and he might have believed ho had been 
dreaming. But he did not. With singular avidity, he 
clung to the mystery the revelation of which had just 
been made to him. He wished it might be true ; in it 
he saw the glorious end of all his plaints. 

He halted on the top of a lofty eminence on which he 
was strolling, took out his card-case, and wrote these 
words on a card : 

'* My dear Jacques : I am of no use to others, dangerous to 
myself. I wish to change this. I am going to renew the experi- 
ment which Davidoif related to us. I love you more than any 
one else in the world. I make you a present of my soul. May 
you live happily with me and for me." 

He signed it, and, taking his hat, he inserted the 
square card between the felt and the silk band. He 
doffed his light coat, placed it on the edge of the road 
together with his hat ; then, at little steps he descended 
towards the water. . At this point the coast was deflected, 
and formed a small bay in the depth of which the waves 
expired with a faint splash. A foot-path, skirting the 
edge of the cliff, led to a small fisher-village. Pierre's 
attention was soon drawn to a boat that was slowly 
approaching, wafted along by a remnant of wind which 
inflated its lowered sails. It seemed empty ; but when 
it approached the shore some sailors were visible fore and 
aft. At the same instant several men came out from 
behind s. bowlder and entered the water, making their 
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way towards the vessel. Bales and casks were loaded 
in the stern. 

The painter, interested despite the throbbing of his 
being, guessed them to be the smugglers whose probable 
coming the customs-guard had alluded to. Instinctively, 
he searched for the latter in the brush that had concealed 
him. He had doubtless left his post ; for not a thing 
stirred on the cliff. The men from the boulder 
approached those from the boat, and a going-and-coming 
ensued. A quantity of merchandise had already been 
carried to the land, when a whistle from above disturbed 
the operations. The men scurried along the sandy shore, 
the seamen set about regaining the sea. At the same 
instant a flash of fire was heard in the silence, and a red 
flame lit up the rocks. It was the gahelou who had 
arrived at the spot. At another point, closely follow- 
ing, a detonation rang out, and shadows were hastening 
along the edge of the cliff. 

The men climbed the path with their bales ; the smug- 
glers propelled their craft out to deep water. During 
this attack, a sailor fell into the sea. Cries were heard. 
They came from the guards who were assembling. 
The boat gained the open sea, and the swimmer that was 
being left behind was shouting with all his might. His 
movements were becoming weaker, and his voice was 
failing. Pierre felt himself touched by the heart-rending 
accents of this living creature. A moment previous 
his thoughts were only of dying ; now he wished to save. 
He darted towards the strand, leaping from rock to rock, 
exposed himself on his passage to several shots, arrived 
at the water, and, diving into the sea, he swam vigor- 
ously towards the drowning man. 
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Several hundred rods distant, the vessel had anchored. 
The smugglers had disappeared in the thicket on the 
hill, and the moon was pouring down its cold, serene 
light upon the sea, which looked like a polished mirror. 



II. 

On the border of the sea on the picturesque road that 
leads from Monaco Jo Nice, a little beyond Eze, before 
reaching Villefranche, in the recess of a little cove 
formed by an abrupt deflection of the cliflT, rises a pink 
and white country villa with its terrace adorned with 
orange-trees and mimosas bathing in the blue water. 
Red-trunked fir-trees with large branches, dark blue 
junipers, and black thuyas flourish upon the declivity 
among the rocky places and in the hedges, hemming in 
this tranquil, isolated and silent valley with a wild wood. 
A little harbor, sheltered naturally by a causeway of 
reefs, against which the waves dash in foamy eddies, 
contains two pleasure boats, motionless in the calm, 
clear waters, in which grass grows at the bottom in 
places, lending to it a color of green emerald. The red 
earth absorbs the sun's rays and warms the atmosphere 
of this sheltered coign, where a tepid temperature con- 
stantly prevails. In the evening the air is brisk and 
laden with the exquisite scents exhaled by the trees with 
their perennial foliage, and by the ever-blooming plants. 
Small fishing-boats coming from Beauliea on their way 
to Monaco, slowly cross the water some little distance 
out, animating the horizon in their lagging course. 
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The railway which passes almost behind the house alone 
disturbs the laughing silence of this peaceful spot with 
its rumblings. It was here that Madame de Vignes had 
come to reside with her son and daughter, far from the 
excitements of the Parisian world, in the sweet and 
salubrious repose of this enchanting scene. 

Left a widow at thirty years of age, after an existence 
which a rake of a husband had filled with storms, Mad- 
ame de Vignes had devoted herself with high purpose 
and deep aiSection to the education of her children. 
Jacques, a tall, handsome fellow, of ardent disposition 
and fiery temperament, despite the prudent counsels he 
daily received, had promptly given evidence that he took 
after his father. His sister, Juliette, four years younger, 
by a happy contrast, possessed her mother's sober wis- 
dom. So that if the one were destined to bring serious 
cares upon the widow, the other seemed likely to con- 
sole her in them. Between these two contradistinguished 
natures, Madame de Vignes lived till the age of forty in 
comparative peace. Jacques, very intelligent and fairly 
industrious, had finished his studies brilliantly. His 
health, which had been delicate since boyhood, became 
robust, and, when he had attained his majority, he was, 
with his tall stature, heavy moustache and blue eyes, 
one of the most attractive young men one could wish to 
see. He was not long in abusing his fine attributes. 

No sooner placed in possession of his father's fortune 
than he emancipated himself, and, installed in elegant 
bachelor quarters, he commenced to lead a gay life. 
Nevertheless, he returned from time to time to take a 
meal at his mother's. He was frequently accompanied by 
one of his bojrhoocj friends, the painter, Pieyre Laurier, 
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He looked fearfully about him. The clift nas deserted, the sea empty, and the heathen 
without limits. Page 2a 
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These evenings were gala days at home, and Juliette 
lavished her most aflFectionate attentions on her brother 
and her sweetest smiles upon the friend who, she imag- 
ined, exerted an influence for good or bad over the con- 
duct of the prodigal son. The evenings sped by joyously, 
thanks to the original turn of the painter's mind ; and 
during these hours which rolled by only too rapidly, 
the little girl — ^for Mile de Vignes was then but four- 
teen — sat, as in ecstasy, with the two young men. 

Pierre Laurier, with his intelligent and mobile face, 
his piercing eyes, his sarcastic mouth and troubled brow, 
had for a long time frightened her. But she quickly suc- 
ceeded in concluding that his oddity of humor was only 
a consequence of his artistic predilections, and that his 
sarcastic manner served him as a mask for his sanguine 
goodness of heart. In the drift of his fantastic talk, the 
love of his art mingled very prominently, and he was 
strongly attached to it ; in his fiery sallies she saw very 
prominently the passion for the true and beautiful. With 
singular penetration she divined that the painter was 
using all his endeavors to restrain Jacques from his dissi- 
pated course of living, and that the influence which he 
was exercising could not but be salutary. She liked him 
all the more for it. Moreover, he was like a brother to 
this child, softening for her the acerbity of his scepti- 
cism, and making himself simple and playful to put 
himself on her level. 

In this respect he lacked clear-sightedness ; for Juliette, 
with precocious reasoning, was perfectly capable of un- 
derstanding him. But Pierre persisted in regarding her 
îis a mere child, and it was always with astonishment 
that he listened to her when she gave utterance, in a few 
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timid phrases, to conclusions of surprising justness. He 
did not give her the credit for them : he said, " This lit- 
tle mite is astonishing ; she absorbs what she hears and 
applies it with appropriateness. In all women there is 
something of the monkey to imitate and of the parrot to 
repeat." 

Nevertheless, if Juliette had, as a matter of art, valua- 
ble powers of assimilation, she was quite original in the 
tender effusion of thanks which she addressed to Laurier 
for the protection he extended over her brother. In this 
she did not imitate or repeat. It was the very heart of 
the child that spoke, and the painter, so absorbed by 
cares with which Mile de Vignes was strangely unfa- 
miliar, had not been able to observe her emotion and her 
gratitude. 

A very trivial incident, the true significance of which 
he alone noted, caused him to pause, and completely 
opened his eyes. It was his custom to give birthday 
presents to the child he had known ever since her birth. 
As long as she was a little girl, they consisted of dolls gor- 
geously dressed in magnificent clothes, gotten up ac- 
cording to the painter's taste and suggestions, as if they 
were to pose for one of his pictures. Every time he 
came to take dinner with the family, carrying his annual 
doll in his arms, he was greeted with exclamations of 
surprise and cries of joy. Laurier used to take the 
child by the shoulders, imprint a sounding kiss on each 
cheek, and say to her in his penetrating voice : 

'' Pretty, eh? It is a Venetienne — ^time of Titian ! " 

Then he would commence to chat with Madame de 
Vignes and Jacques, without a further thought of the 
little girl, who remained in ecstasy over the enameled 
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patricienne, arrayed in silk and gilt. But when Juliette 
reached the age of fourteen, he considered that play- 
things had ceased to be the proper caper, and he set in 
quest of a serious gift. He invested his money in a small 
work-box in the style of the eighteenth century, contiiin- 
ing charming rose-tinted pieces of exquisite design ; and, 
according to his habit, he arrived at dinner-time. This 
evening Jacques was alone in the salon. The two friends 
shook hands, and Laurier inquired where Juliette was. 

^ ' My mother is dressing her, " Jacques responded. ' 'It 
is an important ceremony — her first long dress. It has 
been decided to do us the initiatory honor. You can 
imagine how serious it is ! The style of fixing \\vv hair 
likewise has to be altered with the new costume — we can- 
not let her thick hair fall down the back any more. The 
chigrwn is the fashion now ! " 

He was still laughing when the door opened, and, 
instead of the child with whose appearance Laurier was 
familiar, a young lady, a little shy, a little awkward, 
(mtirely changed, but withal a lovely creature, entered 
the room. She did not run towards the painter as 
ordinarily with girlish curiosity. She politely held out 
her hand to him, and paused, confused and seemingly 
troubled, in the presence of the two young men. Pierre 
regarded her with a smile, and said : 

" You look very fine this way, Juliette. If I may be 
permitted a very slight criticism, I disapprove of those 
little ringlets in front. You have a prettily-shaped face 
and nice hair. Take them off — ^frankly. It will be 
younger-looking, and I am sure you will look better. " 
Then, taking his present from his pocket, he added : 
•"You see, it is a useful object. I, too, treat you as a 
great person to-day. " 
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"Oh, how beautiful ! " the young girl exclaimed, her 
eyes gleaming with joy. '' Look, Jacques ! " 

"It is a work of art, sister. The painter has his fol- 
lies. Of course, you are going to kiss him ! " 

It was the custom. For years Pierre had kissed her on 
this day, and yet they stood for a moment, embarrassed, 
facing each other. Was it the long dress or the new 
coiffure which caused both of them this hesitation ; or 
rather was it the unexpected development of a yDung 
c^irl from the child, like a rose-bud that opens under tho 
early sun? The painter did not experience the sponta 
neous movement which impelled him towards Juliette 
in a brotherly way. 

Jacques, looking at them somewhat surprised, had to 
exclaim : 

"Hello ! What is the matter ? Don't you both know 
each other any more ? " 

Then Mile de Vignes took a step, Pierre took two, 
and they found themselves in each other's arms. The 
young man bent his face over his little friend's. She 
raised herself on tip-toe, and, with a strange emotion. 
Laurier felt her trembling and growing white under his 
kiss. All evening long he remained restless, talking 
little, as if beset by a secret care. 

Ever after, in his intercourse with Juliette, he was 
more circumspect, and carefully guarded his words. At 
the same time, he was conscious that a week before he 
h:id treated her as an infant ; and he confessed to himself 
that a rapid transformation had taken place in her. Her 
form had developed into a graceful roundness, her com- 
plexion was heightened by a velvety tone. Her walk had 
lost the vivacity of early youth, and had become more 
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dignified and more demure. The indifferent chrysalis 
had opened, and a brilliant butterfly had emerged, and 
irresistibly drew the attention. By reason of this meta- 
morphosis, an agitation sprang up in Pierre's mind which 
he had considerable difl5culty in quelling. 

He dreamed of something entirely different from what 
he had hitherto desired. Artistic triumphs, the careless 
existence he led to assure them, the excitation of thought 
by the variety of sensations — all that constituted his past 
life, he judged frivolous and hateful. He considered 
that quiet of home, peace of the heart, regularity of days 
well employed must just as surely conserve to grand 
works, and that there were more chances for inspiration 
in regularity of labor than in an aimless direction of 
efforts. Marriage appeared to him as a new source from 
which he might gain renewed impetus. He meditated 
about the matter, and about acting upon wisdom's advice, 
and he allowed himself to look upon Mile de Vignes 
with an affection that had no more of the friendly con- 
descension of former days. 

No one noticed it but she. Neither her mother, too 
much distressed by the follies of Jacques' life, nor 
Jacques, too much engaged in his pleasures, suspected for 
a single instant what was passing in the painter's mind. 
Juliette, at first astonished at this rapid modification of 
her friend's sentiments, then happy in the belief that 
she was loved by him she looked up to as a superior 
man, had soon to undergo the bitterness of a disillusion: 
The spark which had been lighted, and which seemed 
likely to blaze so fiercely, was extinguished at one blow. 
Pierre, who was very assiduous at Mile de Vignes', 
only came, as he used to, intermittingly ; and all the 
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hopes which the young girl secretly nursed took flight, 
like the dreams of a day. 

Nevertheless, she did not yield so easily, and under- 
took to find oat what prevented the painter from making 
his reappearance. One evening, when Jacques had 
come alone to spend a short time with his mother, 
Juliette broached her surprise that they saw nothing 
more of Pierre Laurier. 

'' Is he not in Paris ? " she inquired. 

"Yes," answered Jacques; "but he hardly leaves 
his studio. He is in a fever of work." 

The young girl breathed. Work was a circumstance 
she did not fear. She continued : 

"And what is he working at ? " 

"A portrait." 

At these words, carelessly spoken by her brother, 
Juliette started. She seemed to discern in this piece of 
information a menacing agitation. This portrait could 
not be an ordinary portrait. And this work, to which 
Pierre was devoting himself with so much ardor, must 
have an influence on the destiny of them both. She 
saw darkly around her, as if the sun were hidden, and 
painful conjectures filled her heart. She resumed : 

"And is it a portrait of some well-known person ? " 

" Oh I very much so." 

"Who is it, then?" 

" An actress." 

" What is her name ? " 

Jacques l)egan to smile, and, looking at his sister in 
surprise, he said : 

"But, really, how inquisitive you are this evening! 
What is it to you whether the original is Mile This or 
Mile That?" 
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" I am interested in knowing." 

"Well, the lady of the portrait is Mile Clémence 
Villa. She is petite, brunette, has black eyes, very 
pretty teeth, a doubtful reputation, and very little talent. 
In spite of all this — or on account of it — she has won 
great success. Her age ? Twenty-four, or about. Her 
native country ? Sunny Italy, the land of vermouth and 
bologna sausage. Her opinions? Communist, if not 
in money, at least in hearts. But you are making me 
talk nonsense. It is not a topic for children. The por- 
trait is a fine one, which is enough ; and Pieri'e's reputa- 
tion will not suflFer by it." 

The conversation drifted into another channel; but the 
painful impression made upon Juliette remained. She 
thought, despite herself, of the woman whom she could 
not help think was wicked, and she harbored the suspi- 
cion that she was loved by him for whom she served as a 
model. She told herself, " It is she who has turned him 
from me. Ever since he has known her, we have not 
seen him. He is ashamed to return." 

Juliette was not far from the truth in her naïve induc- 
tions. Pierre felt ill at case now at Madame de Vignes'. 
He was aware that he was watched by his friend's sister. 
His conscience was not very tranquil, and reproached him 
for having too quickly slunk away, after having made 
such a conspicuous advance. He considered himself to 
blame, and he supposed that he was being censured. 
He construed his action a reprehensible one, which placed 
him away from her whom ho respected too much to be 
able now even to think of loving. He ruminated, "You 
have acted like a precious fool, my boy ; you have run 
the risk of causing this child's heart sorrow in order to 
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satisfy a touch of caprice ; and then you changed your 
sentiments and ideas at the nod of the first primped flirt 
you met. Consort with your coquettes : you are worthy 
of them, and they are suited to you. Live in the fever 
of a false passion, warm your soul in baneful intoxica- 
tion. Cease to aspire to purity, modesty, to the joy of 
chaste and holy love ; and seek no more the spotlessness, 
the freshness of a young girl. The snow on which no 
foot has trodden is not for you ; you prefer the mud, in 
which everybody tramps." 

And, in order to conform to the rule of conduct which 
his bitter pessimism imposed on him, the painter threw 
liimself more ardently into pleasure, cared not so much 
now to curb Jacques' excesses as to share in his follies. 
But what was merely a question of moral anguish with 
the one was a serious cause of physical debilitation to 
the other. If Pierre was stalking through the devour- 
ing hell of a fast life without visible injury, Jacques, 
who possessed a less rugged constitution, was wasting 
his powers and ruining his life. Laurier seemed made 
of iron ; he led all in pleasure and in work. After nights 
of the maddest folly, he was at his studio, palette in 
hand, as if he had gotten up from his bed rested by eight 
hours of sleep. A more metallic ring in his voice, a 
more feverish activity in his gestures alone betrayed 
fatigue. And at night he was ready to commence 
again. 

Jacques, on his part, with back more bent, chest more 
hollow and eye more sunken, bore on his entire person 
the fearful traces of a weakening which each day ren- 
dered more pronounced. His mother tried to keep him 
with her, to call a halt to his suicidal existence. He 
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promised to go and take a rest, and break with all his 
habits, friendships and trains of pleasure. He could not 
do it, and with profound despair Madame de Vignes saw 
that her son was, like his father, following the route on 
which all the halting-places were marked with sorrow, 
and the end of which was quick and relentless death. 

Meanwhile, the opening of the Exposition had taken 
place, and, heavily weighed down by an eager curiosity, 
Juliette had requested her mother to take her there. 
Modem painting did not greatly interest her ; what at- 
tracted her with annoying and invincible force, was this 
portrait of Clémence Villa, the execution of which ac- 
corded in such a fatal manner with the change in Pierre 
Lamîer's attitude. Accompanied by her mother, who 
had not the faintest idea of the reason which impelled 
her daughter. Mile de Vignes hurried at a rapid and 
indifferent step through the halls where "thousands of 
trivial canvases hung in their cold mediocrity. She 
continued on without stopping, looking for the only pic- 
ture that had any interest for her. 

Suddenly, she stopped motionless, fixed to the spot. 
In front of her, at the end of the hall twenty feet off, a 
portrait of a woman, petite, brunette and pale in its black 
frame, caught her look. In an instant, without ever 
seeing her before, she had recognized her. It was she ; 
there was no room for doubt on that point. No other 
woman could have exhibited such fatal and almost vicious 
beauty which chilled the soul. Juliette made an effort, 
and, breaking through a circle of admirers, stopped be- 
fore the work. She drew near. 

Her mother, whom she dragged along with her, looked 
at the portrait calmly, and, in a pleased tone, said : 
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"Whyl it is Pierre Laurier's painting! Oh! it is 
really very remarkable ! " 

Juliette turned slightly pale. The words her mother 
had just uttered she had thought at the same instant with 
profound anguish. Yes, it was a remarkable work, and 
the painter's talent had never attained such a height. In 
the fine lights of the head, on which reposed a hat with 
large plumes, in the glistening shade of the shoulders, 
rising from a ravishing Louis XVI. costume, in the 
roguish pose of the hand, resting upon a tall cane, in the 
brilliancy of the eyes, and in the charm of the smile, the 
inspiration of an amorous heart was betrayed. The 
man who had seen this beautiful woman and had executed 
this likeness of her with such warm passion was madly 
in love. And her bewitching grace made all comprehensi- 
ble, if it did not furnish a palliation. 

Tears arose to the young girl's eyes, and her heart 
beat as if it would break. Mile de Vignes suffered ter- 
ribly in the admiring crowd, which was pronouncing the 
name of the painter and that of his model. Two young 
men, stationed before the portrait quite near her, heed- 
' loss of whether they were heard or not, concluded their 
eulogies with these words : 

'' You know he is her lover." 

Juliette reddened, as if she herself had been insulted, 
and, trembling at the idea that she might hear other 
words which would more cruelly light up the mystery 
regarding which she was at once curious and disgusted, 
she drew her mother towards the next hall. 

From this day on she became graver, marked with a 
tinge of melancholy which did not strike Madame de 
Vignes' notice. The two women had too many causes 
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for grief, and Juliette would have more surprised her 
mother by gaiety than by sadness. Summer had 
rolled around in the isolation of the country. Jacques 
was continuing his life of pleasure in the watering- 
places, at Trouville and Dieppe, and at long intervals 
paid flying visits to his mother. Pierre had become 
completely invisible, but was buried in a mass of work, 
revealed by the frequent appearance of new canvases 
signed by him, at the picture-dealers'. Never did time 
seem so long and sad as that which intervened between 
June and October. They were afforded leisure to think 
of all the sorrow which life was preparing for their 
future. 

The weather was grand ; not a cloud marred the sky, 
and a delightful warmth pervaded the atmosphere. In 
the evening mother and daughter roamed through the 
garden, watching the stars shine out into the clear ni^jjht ; 
and the calm of things presented a tearful contrast to the 
emotion of their souls. They walked together side by 
side without speaking ; for they wished to dissimulate 
their pains, and the darkness veiled the contraction of 
their faces. A feeling of void pervaded them. The two 
beings, as far as they were concerned, considered them- 
selves alone in the world, and all became indifferent to 
them. Nature's splendid charms escaped their eyes. 
The gentle wind, laden with the perfumes of the earth, 
the purity of the mysterious sky, the murmur of the 
leaves rustling overhead — all that might have delighted 
them if they had had near them the absent loved one, left 
them cold and weary. And every day and every night 
the same sense of languor weighed upon them, and could 
not be shaken off. 
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Juliette had developed greatly. She had grown taller, 
and her face had become charming. She was seventeen 
years old, and her gravity had changed her into a grown 
woman. Her mother took great pleasure in adomitig 
her. The partiality she had always shown for her son 
was not enough to blind her and prevent her from 
remarking the expanding grace of her daughter. One 
day she said, after looking at her a long time : 

*' You have really become dashing." 

A fugitive smile played upon Juliette's lips, and she 
shook her head without saying a word. What did her 
beauty avail her ? He whom she wished to admire her 
was not there. 

Autumn had just begun, when grave news summoned 
Madame de Vignes hastily to Paris. Her son, after 
foolishly battling against a weakening that had been 
steadily creeping upon him, had suddenly collapsed. He 
had been seized with hemorrhages, and he was taken in 
a dying condition to his mother's house. Grief cut short 
the young girl's reveries. She adored her brother, and, 
going without delay with her mother to his rescue, she 
had been terrified at the condition in which she found 
him. He had barely strength enough to raise himself 
when they entered the chamber. Nothing remained of 
the handsome Jacques but a phantom. A consultation 
of physicians was immediately convened ; it was deter- 
mined that the patient should take his immediate depart- 
ure for the South, and, towards the end of November, in 
in the villa bathed by the blue sea, sheltered by the pine 
forests and the juniper trees, amid the red rocks, the 
de Vignes family took up its residence. 

Here Jacques rallied. Youth has powerful resources. 
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The genial heat, clear air, and a regular life exercise their 
wholesome influence; and if the sick man was not entirely 
cured, he at least regained enough strength to enable 
him to cease to despair. He looked pale, bent, unsteady, 
broken down by the possession of a cruel cougli. But 
he lived. And if he had been willing to take extreme 
care of himself, he might have lived thus a long time. 
Notwithstanding, it was not enough for Jacques to have 
attained this result ; and the relief afi'orded his sick con- 
dition did not satisfy him. With his powers, his desires 
returned, and his inability to give them free rein caustnl 
him an irritaticm to which he gave vent in bitter words 
and violent recriminations. In his enfeebled state, he 
was constantly drawing a comparison between what he 
had been and what he now was. His present weakness 
seemed to him unbearable compared with his past activ- 
ity ; and he used his rising energies only to curse and 
berate himself. No resignation, no gentleness : a con- 
tinual bewailing and irritable envy. 

The arrival of Pierre Laurier in the meantime created 
a happy diversion for his ennui. He felt more hopeful 
and less discouraged in the company of his friend. All 
that had left him indifferent and nauseated had again 
begun to be attractive to him. He did not remain any 
more all day long stretched out upon a lounge or en- 
sconced in his wicker wheel-chair on the terrace. He 
walked and rode out in the carriage during the warm 
hours of the day. Distraction had a favorable influence 
upon his health. He looked less gloomy, consented to 
receive visitors, and had not rejected the offer the painter 
made him to bring to the villa a very eccentric Russian 
doctor, reputed an empiric by his associates, but cele- 
brated for extraordinary cures. 
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Doctor Davidoff, installed at Monaco with his friend. 
Count Woreseff, was the only son of a grain merchant 
at Odessa, who died a tenfold millionaire. He was 
thus enabled to pursue his hobby, disdain a clientele and 
study humanity at his ease in its physical ills and mental 
sufferinjrs. He had asserted a very prompt authority- 
over Jacques' imagination. His pretension was to se- 
cure the confidence of those he treated, claiming that an 
immediate benefit would then ensue. 

'* Have the conviction that 3 ou will be cured,'' he said 
to Jacques, ' ' and the thing is half accomplished. Nature 
will take the rest upon herself. She only asks to assist 
the sick, and further requires them not to give them- 
selves up. I have seen miracles' performed by the will 
and by faith. The eflFects of the waters of Salette and 
Lourdes in your country have no other eflScacy. The 
virtue of the beverage is in the soul of him who drinks 
it. Possessing the certainty that the sacred water will 
act upon him, he already feels the benefit hoped for. 
That is the reason why it is useless to send incredulous 
people on journeys for their health, just as it is out of 
the question for sceptics to be present at spiritualistic 
séances. They have within themselves the forces which 
react against the efforts ' of the initiated, and which 
neutralize the fluids. Experiments never succeed under 
such conditions. In the same manner, the mysterious 
works of nature, possessing a tendency to cure, will not 
operate favorably upon an organism weakened by fear 
and cowered by doubt. Jesus, who was one of the 
great healers of antiquity, told those w^ho besought him 
to cure them, 'Believe.' Indeed, that is everything." 

These theories, curiously evolved by the Russian 
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physician, had at first interested Jacques ; then gradu- 
ally their subtle germ slipped into his mind and had 
acquired a singular development. There were times 
when the sick man found hope again, and he said to him- 
self, ''Why should I not get well, anyhow? " He dis- 
covered in his memory instances of wonderful recoveries. 
Complications, much more aggravated than his, had at 
first been arrested, then eradicated, without leaving even 
a trace; and those who had been stricken down were now 
leading a free, joj'iul existence among the most vigorous 
and healthiest. Oh I to live, to go and come without 
restraint, without anxiety, to give oneself up to his fan- 
tasies, to fear pleasure no longer ! Oh ! to escape the 
nurses, the doctors, to spurn their precautions, to be 
free from their control, to be able to be imprudent to 
one's heart's content ! What a dream ! And could he 
ever realize it ? In desiring so ardently for health he 
had only one aim — to begin anew the follies which had 
reduced him to this wretched state. When he allowed 
his regrets and his aspirings to unfold themselves to 
Pierre, the latter shook his head in a melancholy way, 
and then said, with profound bitterness : 

"Is your trouble, then, a longing for pleasure ? For 
is there anything more vain, more deceiving ? Ah ! 
to yearn after success and fame — yes I To waste oneself 
in ejTorts to attain these is worthy of a man. But to 
spend his days and nights at cards or in courting 
women — can one conceive of anything more absurd or 
more ruinous Î Yes, I do it, I who criticize this kind 
of life so harshly. But I am a fool, a consummate, 
stupid fool I No longer possessing the energy to ask my 
living from labor, I expect it from chance. I gamble — 
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what misery 1 — try to wrest from the bank the money 
which a worthless woman exacts from me, but whom I 
despise — who plays me false, and yet whom I have not 
the courage to abandon. And it is this that you regret 1 
Is it the hours spent around the green cloth, in the kill- 
ing heat of the gas that shrivels up the brain, waiting 
for the turning of the red or black ? Then, the moment 
when one places the sura so hardly obtained in the impa- 
tient hands of the fair one, who smiles as she turns over 
the bills ! Love and arithmetic combined ! This is the 
happiness you dream of I It is what I am enjoying, and 
I do not know but that death is preferable ! " 

lie laughed mournfully in the presence of his friend, 
whom he frightened by his gloomy choler ; then he 
resumed, in a calmer tone : 

"After all, I am wrong to judge others by myself. 
You are loved, you are happy ; and life offers you its 
blessings. As for me, I am mocked, spurned ; and I 
know only such bitter joys that their memory is more 
cutting to me than that of my sorrows. What is there 
for me to regret ? Who would weep for me ? Nobody. 
On the other hand, your life is necessary to those who 
love you — ^your mother, your sister. You ought to get 
well for their sake, you ought to think only of them. 
All ! Had I near me one of these sweet and charming 
creatures whose affection consoles and heals all suffer- 
ings, I should find the courage to lift myself up morally 
and become another man. In moments of my deepest 
despond I have often thought that if I had some one 
who was devoted to me, I could still show myself as 
sensible as the best of men. But I am alone ! Devil 
take reason ! When I have had enough of folly, I shall 
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break my neck upon one of those rocks at the bottom of 
the cliff, and the sea will be the cradle of my body — my 
friend of last resort." 

Pierre Laurier gave vent to these fits of melancholy 
only before his friend. He sometimes permitted his irri- 
tation to betray itself before Madame de Vignes and 
Juliette in despairing words. If he had looked at the 
young girl then, he would have discovered in the deso- 
late and suffering expression of her face one of the 
means which he was imploring destiny to correct him 
with. But he was heedless of the effect which his words 
produced. He was steeped in the sincere expression of 
his despair. Madman ! The hope he earnestly bc- 
seeched was shining like a radiant star in his lowering 
sky, and he did not lift his eyes to see it. He was ask- 
ing for a sweet and charming creature for whom he 
might sacrifice his dangerous passions, and he had her 
quite near him, moved by his grief and trembling with 
his anguish. 

In the meantime, in spite of the sadness which the 
sombre humors of her brother's friend caused her, 
Juliette did not complain of her lot. She saw Pierre 
racked with strange, gloomy cares ; but at least she saw 
him. At Paris she had not seen him ; at any rate 
matters had thus progressed. She was aware that the 
wicked woman was at Monte Carlo ; but she also knew 
that the painter did not pass all his time with her any 
more. If the chain were still riveted, the links were 
relaxed; and some day she might finally succeed in 
breaking it. It was all she hoped for. She had not much 
pride ; but is a woman proud when she is in love? 

On the day following the dinnçr which had been so 
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oddly terminated by Doctor Davidoff's recital, Juliette, 
her fair head shaded by a parasol, a little basket on her 
arm, was walking about ten o'clock in the morning on 
the terrace of the villa, culling flowers. The weather 
was lovely, the blue of the sea mingled with the blue of 
the sky. A delightful breeze blew in from the open sea, 
freighted with salty odors. The waves, fringed with 
silver, died away on the edge of the rocks that bordered 
the silent little bay. Accompanied by his mother, 
Jacques left the house and began to walk slowly in the 
sunlight. 

Madame de Vignes was a slight little woman, with 
delicate features, expressive black eyes and an intelli- 
gent forehead crowned with hair that was already white. 
Her physiognomy betokened the calm of a resignation 
become habitual. She walked along lightly without 
speaking, throwing a furtive look at her son from time 
to time, as if to note the progress his health was making 
under the southern climate. Having arrived at the 
middle of the terrace, Jacques stopped, and, seating him- 
self upon the stone balustrade, warmed by the rays of 
the sun, he looked down into the water, clear as crystal, 
and at the strange hues of its submarine vegetation. 
He sat there in the genial warmth, his mind free from 
anxious worry, forgetful of his ills and experiencing a 
cheerful self -content. His sister drew near, having 
finished her work, and kissed him tenderly. 

'* How do you feel this morning ? Have you slept 
well ? It seemed to me you came home late." 

"Oh ! awfully late ! It was past ten o'clock ! " 

"You are making fun of me. It was the first time 
you went out of an evening since we came here," 
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"My physician permitted me. He was among the 
guests. And physicians never find the pleasures they 
pajtake of harmful." 

Juliette was silent for a moment ; then, with a serious 
air: 

"Do you like this Doctor Davidoff 2 " 

"Yes ; he is an agreeable companion, and his science 
is real, in spite of the satanic attributes which he gener- 
ally affects. I do not believe he is as much of a devil as 
he looks to be. But it is undeniable that I have been 
getting better since he has been treating me. ■' 

" Oh, Dieu^ my dear boy !" cried Madame de Vignes; 
'' if only for that reason he is divine in my eyes ! Let 
him be what he may, if only he cures you. At all 
events, he is a highly educated man, and of much refine- 
ment. Though he were a boor, I should like him. I 
only ask of him to restore your health to you." 

"He is coming this morning to find out whether or 
not my little spree of last night has had a bad effect. 
Unluckily, it will be one of the last visits he will make 
us. He leaves in a few days for the Orient, with his 
friend and patient, Count Woreseff." 

"This Russian who owns the beautiful white yacht 
anchored in the inlet at Villef ranche ? " 

"The same Russian." 

" Was he one of you last night? " 

" No. He hardly ever leaves his vessel. It is said 
he guards with jealous care a Circassian girl whom he 
has brought up, and who is reported the most beautiful 
creature imaginable. His quarters are fitted up with 
fabulous oriental luxury. The service consists of women 
arrayed in sumptuous costumes. At evening, as you 
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walk the length of the deck, exquisite melodies are 
heard. Musicians are engaged on board to distract the 
Count and his fair one. It is with this accompaniraent 
that Davidoff embarks for the land of the thousand and 
one nights." 

"I do not grudge him it," 3aid Madame de Vignes, 
gaily. 

"He held out again last night the most alluring pros- 
pects to Pierre to persuade him to go along. Woreseff, 
who dotes on artists, fancied on taking a painter i^ith 
him to preserve the principal episodes of the voyage in 
a few studies." 

"And has your friend accepted?" inquired Juliette, 
with a forced smile. 

*'No. He is thinking of another journey, he said. 
But he wishes to go alone. '^ 

After these words, which were susceptible of such a 
terrible double meaning, a silence ensued. Jacques, 
suddenly struck by the sinister signification that might 
be given to the words pronounced by him without a hid- 
den thought, remained absorbed, recalling the 'bitter 
declarations so often repeated by Pierre. Juliette 
watched her brother with oppressed heart, divining his 
painful feeling, and unable to conquer the violent im- 
pression which just then stole over her. It seemed as if 
both were under the prostration of a misf oi-tune of which 
this sentence was the terrifying presage. They kept 
silent, assailed by uncomfortable sensations. The roll- 
ing of a vehicle over the road from Beaulieu broke them 
from their distressing torpor. They looked at each other 
a last time, in alarm at the pallor and the sadness of the 
other. Then they turned their eyes towards the grille 
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of the villa, before which a carriage had just drawn up. 

The Russian doctor, dressed in black, his face wearing 
a grave look, had descended from the vehicle and was 
advancing towards them. «Tacques arose, and, assuming 
a more cheerful aspect, took a few steps in the direction 
of his morning visitor. 

"Faithful to your promise, my dear Davidoff," he 
said, pressing his friend's hand. *' How much I have to 
thank you for bothering about me ! " 

The doctor bowed to Madame de Vignes and her 
daughter. His countenance remained immobile and 
frigid. Jacques regarded him with astonishment, and 
Juliette, with terror. Why this constrained manner, 
this silent greeting ? What did he fear that he was ob- 
liged to say ? What circumstance imposed upon him 
that solemn countenance and that gloomy air ? The 
Russian lifted his eyes to Jacques', and, with labored 
slowness, as if to prolong a situation which. was delaying 
painful explanations, he began : 

"Are you feeling well, this morning? Was your 
sleep sound ? You have no more fever ? " 

He felt his pulse, retained it a very few seconds be- 
tween his fingers ; then remarked : 

' ' No. Your strength is returning. You can be treated 
like a man now." 

Jacques scanned the doctor, and, in a choked voice, 
asked : 

" Has anything occurred that could be serious enough 
to have such an acute effect upon me ? " 

Without a word Davidoff nodded his head affirmatively. 

"And you hesitated to confide it to me?" added 
Jacques. 
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" Certainly," responded the Russian. 

''And now?" 

" Now I am ready to speak." 

He lowered his voice a little, and, in a way not to be 
heard by the mother and daughter, he added : 

"But it is better that I should wait till we are alone." 

All four walked at an easy step in the direction of the 
house. When they arrived at the veranda that stretched 
before the windows of the salon, the persian blinds half- 
closed on account of the sun, Madame de Vignes and 
Juliette stopped. The young girl scrutinized the doctor 
with anxiety. It seemed to her that the obscure words 
he had just uttered had a mysterious connection with the 
thoughts which had troubled her at the moment he ar- 
rived. The image of Pierre Laurier was evoked in her 
mind, and it was dina and pale, as if almost drifting into 
shadowy nothingness. The grave news which Doctor 
Davidoff had to impart, she could not doubt related to 
the painter. Of what nature was it? A tremor passed 
through her veins ; she felt cold on this magnificent 
sunny morning. She saw the blue heaven veiled in 
obscurity, the sea grow dark, and the eternal verdure of 
the pines turn color. A knell sounded in her ears ; and, 
a prey to her mournful hallucination, she stood motion- 
less, with the sensation that everything was turning 
around about her. 

The voice of her mother calling her brought her to 
herself. Her eye-lids quivered, her vision again became 
clear, the heaven again looked bright, the sea blue, and 
the verdure luxuriant. Nothing was altered save her 
heart, which was cruelly oppressed, and her spirit which 
was mortally sad. 
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"Are you coming, Juliette?" repeated Madame de 
Vignes. ''I think your brother wants to be alone with 
the doctor." 

The young girl addressed the Russian a suppliant look, 
as if upon him depended whether misfortune was or was 
not to ensue, and, with a long sigh, she entered the 
house. 

The two men were seated near a bronze column, up 
which clusters of balmy heliotropes were climbing. 
They remained hesitating a second before the revelation 
sought and to be made. Then Jacques asked in a calm 
voice, with the indifference of a sick man who thinks 
only of himself : 

" What has happened, my dear friend ? " 

"Very sad news, oh, very sad ! — which I have to com- 
municate to you. Somebody came this morning and 
apprised me of it ; and I confess that I am still quite 
upset by it. If it were not necessary to inform you, I 
should have delayed my painful mission ; but you are 
so directly mixed up in the event " 

Jacques interrupted him, and became suddenly 
nervous. 

" What a preamble 1 And what precautions you use ! 
How am I mixed up in it Î " 

"You shall understand," resumed Davidoff, directing 
at his patient a look almost severe on account of its 
fixity. * ' About one o'clock this morning a tragic suicide 
took place near Monte Carlo. A man hurled himself 
from, the cliff into the sea. Some coast-guards, while 
making their rounds of inspection, came across his over- 
coat, his hat, and a message — which is addressed to 
you." 
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" To me ? " cried Jacques, turning white. 

" To you. The entire lot was taken to the Governor, 
who, knowing our intimate relations, notified me, in order 
that I might determine upon a way to inform you." 

Jacques' eyes settled under his brows suddenly, as if 
drawn in by a violent anguish ; his mouth contracted ; he 
gasped : 

" It is some one, then — who concerns me very deeply ? " 

*' Very much so." 

Davidoff slowly withdrew from his case the card on 
which the painter had written his last farewell, and 
handed it to the sick man. With a sort of fright the 
latter took the slender square piece of bristol ; he read 
the named engraved upon it ; a burning redness mounted 
to his cheek, and he cried out : 

" Pierre ! — ^Pierre ! Is it possible 1 " 

And he remained crushed, his looks fixed upon the 
Russian physician, who watched him, mute, still, darkly. 
They did not speak, as if they were afraid of the sound 
of their voices. They exchanged swift glances that were 
f uU of horror and doubt, so profoundly had the disap- 
pearance of the being who had been so full of health and 
vigor so short a time before left them in a stupor mingled 
with incredulity. And nevertheless it was true. Pierre 
would never appear to them again. His place at their 
side would be vacant forever. 

Without a word Jacques again carried his gaze to the 
card on which he had read only the name, and, wiping 
his eyes that were filled with tears with a brush of his 
hand, he began to read the last adieu which his friend had 
addressed him. He read aloud the trembling handwrit- 
ing scribbled with a pencil at night. An unconquerable 
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grief strangled his voice. He felt very clearly that 
Pierre had been weary of his sufferings and degradation, 
and that he had wished to,die in order to escape them. 
But he also saw that in disappearing, his friend had 
thought of concluding this strange pact with destiny, 
which would permit him perhaps to live over again in 
Jacques. He repeated slowly : 

" 'I am going to renew the experiment which Davidoff 
related to us. I make you a present of my soul. May 
you live happy with me and for me ! '" 

An awful ray of hope lit up the sick man's look, at the 
same time that a sob arose to his lips. He was over- 
come with grief ; but in his inmost self a vivifying belief 
was already born. 

"It was I who saw him for the last time," the Rus- 
sian doctor then spoke. '' He left me to go to Clémence 
Villa's. A violent scene, like those they had daily, must 
have ensued. He left there, and after that no one knows 
what became of him. Some smugglers had an encounter 
with the coast-guards all last night on the Vintimille 
road. Shots were exchanged. And it was near the 
spot where the conflict took place that the coat, hat and 
the card were found." 

" And his body ? " inquired Jacques. 

''Doubtless, the waves will cast it up on the shore. 
It can then bo laid in sacred earth, and his friends will 
know where to go to mourn over him." 

A deep groan, and then the noise of a fall were heard 
at that very moment in the salon. Jacques and the doc- 
tor arose in alarm. Davidoff advanced quickly, drew 
back the persian blinds and uttered an exclamation. 
Two feet from the window, Juliette lay outstretched, 
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senseless. She had vainly tried to crawl to a chair 
which had fallen to the floor with her. Pale, her eyes 
closed; she aeemed lifeless. 

The two men sprang into the room. At the uproar, 
Madame de Vignes made her appearance. She did not 
stop to ask questions. She had just noticed her daugh- 
ter through the open door. To raise her in her arms 
was the work of a second for this frail woman. She laid 
her out upon a sofa, examined her face, felt her heart, 
satisfied herself that she still lived, and, a little reassured, 
she asked her son : 

'* What has occurred ? " 

Davidofi" had approached the young girl and was 
moistening her temples with fresh water. Jacques did 
not hand his mother the note which bequeathed to him 
by a superhuman testament, as it were, the soul of his 
friend. He merely pronounced these words : 

''Pierre is deadf" 

One would have said that Juliette had heard this in 
the depth of her troubled sleep. She made a move- 
ment, opened her eyes, recognized those about her, and, 
grief returning with life, she burst into tears. 

Madame de Vignes and her son exchanged looks. 
Jacques bowed his head. The mother then guessed the 
chaste secret of Juliette's virginal love, heaved an 
unhappy sigh, and began to cry with her. 

Davidoff took Jacques by the arm and led him outside. 
On the terrace the air was sweet, the sun was warming 
the plants which were giving forth their odors, the light 
breeze gladdened the heart, the sea spread out its 
expanse of turquois blue, the large sea-gulls were skim- 
ming the waves with joyful cries. His patient looked 
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no longer the same to the doctor. He walked with a 
deliberate, not uncertain step ; his body was erect ; his 
eyes, an instant before hollow and dull, shone with a 
sudden exaltation. Davidoff looked with cutting irony 
at him who was already metamorphosed by hope. 

Then his thoughts recurred to Pierre Laurier who 
had disappeared, and to Juliette who wept for him ; and 
the Russian smiled a quiet, sardonic smile. He thought 
that in order to secure life to this egotistic young fellow 
it was a great deal to sacrifice two beings. And, men- 
tally, he called up a vision of a pair of young and happy 
lovers upon the lovely terrace, walking along arm in 
arm amid the intoxicating perfume of the budding 
orange-trees. But the rebellious lovers fled away, sud- 
denly frightened, and Davidoff saw only Jacques, 
already reanimated by Pierre's blood and Juliette's 
tears, walking triumphantly at his side. 



m. 

While he was swimming with all his might toward 
the sinking man, Pierre, pointed out clearly by the 
moon which at that moment came out from behind the 
clouds, was observes by the guards concealed on the 
cliflfs. Two detonations, a sharp whizz about his ears, 
a slight spray of foam leaping up under the lash of a 
bullet, announced to him that he was being taken for a 
smuggler. He drew himself up on the summit of a 
wave, and threw a rapid glance about him. Ten yards 
beyond, a dark form was battling in an eddy; two 
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hundred yards further, the barge, carried along by the 
eflForts of its rowers, was heading for the vessel which 
was riding a))out in the open water. A few vigorous 
strokes brought Kerre within reach of the unfortunate 
fellow who was struggling blindly, stifled by the waves, 
maddened by his final eflx)rts. He seized hold of him 
forcibly, lifted his head out of the water, and, in a 
powerful voice, raised a shout which, vibrating from 
crest to crest, reached the boat. The man at the rudder 
stood up at this appeal, looked about attentively, and, 
perceiving the moving group on the surface of the silvery 
waves, replied with a shrill whistle. Immediately the oars 
ceased to lash the water, the boat stopped, and the bark, 
as if obeying orders received in advance, came around 
the headland. 

Handicapped by his human wreck, and summoning 
together his entire strength, Pierre progressed labor- 
edly. His clothes, clinging to his body, retarded the 
movement of his limbs, and his breathing troubled his 
breast. Now, volumes of water were surging above his 
head ; he no longer cleaved the waves with his freed 
and agile right arm. It seemed to him as if an irresisti- 
ble force was dragging him to the bottom, and that 
mysterious bonds were restricting his weighty members. 
A roaring filled his ears, and his clouded eyes no longer 
clearly distinguished the sky. 

He thought, "I shall never have strength enough to 
reach the boat, and I shall meet death with this poor fel- 
low." He was seized with despair at the thought that he 
was unable to save the unknown man he held in close 
embrace, like a dearly beloved brother. Ho had no 
thought for himself ; he had made a sacrifice of his life, 
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and he experienced keen joy at giving it, not uselessly 
by an absurd and cowardly suicide, but in a struggle to 
snatch a human being from destruction. 

In a triumph of rage his vigor returned to him ; he bore 
his inert burden along with a more powerful sweep, and 
once more ho was visible upon the crest of the waves. 
The boat was only twenty yards from him. A smothered 
cry left his lips, compressed by the contraction of all his 
muscles. He beat the water with his arm, while his 
l)aralyzed limbs remained motionless. A swell of the 
waves turned him over, and the bitter water filled his 
throat and suffocated his last appeal. He sank in the 
water, greenish under the light of the moon, with the 
very vivid idea that if he abandoned his companion and 
relieved himself of his weight, he would be saved. 

But he repelled the selfish counsel of human coward- 
ice. He considered, " If I could by deserting him assure 
his safety at the risk of my death, I would do it. 
Come — a final eflbrt, so that he does not perish with me! " 
He rose to the surface once more, respired deeply, saw 
again the starry heaven, and, suddenly, he found himself 
relieved of his drowning burden. He heard voices say- 
ing in Italian, " I have him ! Lift him up ! " 

At the same instant, a mass which seemed enormous 
to him rose up all black upon the waves and fell heavily 
against him. He- felt a terrible pain in his head ; his 
blurred eyes saw thousands of stars ; his body seemed to 
have become light and impalpable : and then he lost con- 
sciousness. 

When he came to, he was stretched out on a heap of 
î^uils in the bow of a small vessel that was skimming 
briskly along m the clear night. The set jib was flap- 
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ping in the wind above his head. The sea seethed as it 
was cut by the keel, and three men with sunburned 
faces were bending over him, waiting for him to awake. 

He wanted to move, to raise himself : two arms held 
him back. One of the men, uncorking a flask sur- 
rounded with woven straw, offered it to him to drink. 
He swallowed a mouthful of very strong brandy, which 
had the effect of giving him a clear perception of out- 
ward thinjrs. A smarting of his forehead recalled to 
mind the blow under which he had fainted. He carried 
liis hand to his face and drew it away bloody. At the 
same time the night air, rendered brisker by the rapid 
course of the vessel, chilled him, and he noticed that he 
was wet to the bones. Then, addressing those around 
him in a more choking voice, he said : 

"My friends, if you take an interest in me, as every- 
thing proves to me you do, first let me have some dry 
clothing. I am perishing with cold. " 

*' Hello I our comrade is a countryman," spoke one of 
the three marines, with a strong provincial accent. 
''Allow me then the pleasure of placing my wardrobe 
at your disposal." 

He disappeared down the hatchway, and came up 
again a minute after with pantaloons, espadrilles^'^ a 
woolen shirt and a thick jacket. He placed all at 
Pierre's side, and, with an air of satisfaction, he said : 

" Agostino will come out all right. He is commenc- 
ing to breathe. Ah ! if he hadn't been hit on the head, 
like you, by the prow of the boat, he would have swal- 
lowed a good deal more salt bouillon.'" 

♦Bough coverings for the feet used in Corsica. — Translator. 
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At these words, Pierre recalled the huge black mass 
he had seen loom up on the top of the waves a moment 
before he lost consciousness. He understood that it 
ivas the boat, tossed by the billows, that had fallen with 
its full weight upon him. While he was reflecting, his 
companions disrobed him and dressed him again with nim- 
bleness. At length he found himself seated upon a pile 
of rope, wondering, but feeling great comfort in the 
soft wool that again infused warmth into his aching 
members. 

''Who is Agostino?" he asked, turning towards the 
three men who were watching him with a pleased air. 

" Agostino," took up the Provençal, ''is the comrade 
you rescued from drowning under fire from the coast- 
guards. " 

''And who are yourselves?" asked Pierre, with 
brusque authority. 

The mariners all hesitated concertedly. One of them 
said in bad Italian, in a gutteral tone : 

"We have nothing to fear from him. Besides, what 
could he do against us ? " 

' ' Nothing at all," Pierre interrupted, with tranquillity. 
' 'And what is more, could I harm you ? — which I certainly 
have no inclination to do." 

' ' Ah ! you have understood ? " exclaimed the Proven- 
çal, laughing. 

' ' Pretty well. But it seems to me that your comrades 
speak aj}atoz8.'^^ 

" Yes ; it is the Sardinian dialect. We are poor sailors 
who try to pass free at our own risk and peril mer- 
chandise which merchants at Leghorn and Genoa entrust 
to us," 
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" Smugglers, then ? " 

'^Mon Dieu ! Yes ; that is what we are called. We 
were about to land silks, brandies and cigars, when wc 
were disturbed in the midst of our work by those watch- 
dogs of gahelous. The goods were landed, with the 
exception of two cases of Yirginias, which will be smoked 
by the worms and the scorpions. But you, monsieur, 
how is it that you came just in time to rescue poor Agos- 
tino?" 

It was Pierre's turn to become embarrassed. He did 
not deem it expedient to confide to his hosts of a day the 
deadly purpose that had brought him to the shore in time 
to snatch a man from death, instead of hurling himself 
into eternity. His slowness of response led the sailors 
to suppose that he had a reason for not enlightening 
them as to his conduct. They were not people to be 
astonished by such a thing ; for they were themselves 
habitually prone to discretion. 

"Your affairs concern yourself only," said the Pro- 
vençal, just when the painter was on the point of invent- 
ing a tale, '"and we have nothing to do with them. 
Instead of making you talk, it would be better to dress 
the wound in your head. It has bled, and that is a good 
thing for head wounds. A cloth bandage on now, and 
in two days there will not be a sign left. Do you wish 
to go below with the men ? " 

"If it is all the same to you, I should prefer to 
remain on deck. I am not much of a mariner, and the 
air will do me good." 

*' As you choose." 

A few minutes later Pierre, with his head bound in a 
bandana, was leaning over the side of the ship and look- 




* * A i<mall man with brow II heard ami hair * * threw hunsclf ujmn hhn, and 
was already hugging him. Page m. 
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ing at the sea which squirmed along the length of the 
hull. There was not a sail on the deserted waves. In 
the distance, through a slight fog, a revolving light glit- 
tered at instants. The fresh breeze filled the young 
man's breast deliciously. In the midst of these unknown 
men he felt himself disembarrassed of a crushing load. 
It seemed to him as if he were no longer himself, and 
that Pierre Laurier, insensate and complaining, was 
slumbering now at the bottom of the sea, drifting ghastly 
and inert. He heaved a deep sigh that vibrated in the 
silence, and he murmured in an undertone : 

" It is true, I am dead ! " 

"Do you want anything?" asked the Provençal, 
waiting two steps away. 

" Ma foi ! my dear fellow, since you smuggle cigars, 
you must keep a small supply on board. I admit that 
I would like the pleasure of a smoke." 

"Certainly." 

He leaned over the hatchway ladder and uttered a few 
words. He returned soon with a package tied around 
with yellow ribbons, which he proflFered to Pierre. 

" The captain sends them to you, and he instructs me 
to tell you that Agostino is all right. Poor boy ! If he 
had gone to the bottom, there would have been many 
tears shed for him in Torre vecchio." 

" Which way is Torre vecchio ? " 

The Provençal pointed with his hand out to sea, 
towards the horizon. " Over there," he said, " in Cor- 
sica." He struck the steel and held out the burning 
tinder. "Here, take a light," he said. 

Pierre picked out a long, brown cigar, lit it with 
care, and, with elegant ease, drew long puffs. 
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''Tell me, where is the vessel going just ùow ? " 

The Provençal shook his head. "No one knows 
but the captain," he returned. "We are oflF the cape 
on the Isle of Elbe. But whether we are going to 
Porto Ferraïo or beyond— -I don't know. We only 
know when we get there. So long." 

Pierre smiled, and approved with a sign of his head. 
Slowly he directed his step toward the pile of sails upon 
which he had reclined on his return to life. He 
stretched himself out, well wrapped around in his 
woolen jacket. He pulled the hood over his head, 
leaned against a mass of cordage to serve him as a pil- 
low, and, with his eyes upturned towards the resplen- 
dent sky, smoking slowly, his mind restful, his heart 
free for the first time in a long while, he lost himself in 
a reverie that geiitly wafted him to sleep. 

When he awoke, he was warming in the sun's slant- 
ing rays, like a lizard in the crevice of a ledge. He 
had diflSculty at first in recognizing his situation. The 
sails, the rigging, offered to his eyes a spectacle which 
they were not accustomed to viewing on opening in the 
morning. The memory of the events which had filled 
the short hours of that night suddenly came back to him. 
A rapid commotion took place in his heart, as he agreed 
that his accustomed life had been completely overturned, 
and that nothing that he had been used to doing was 
longer possible for him. Between his past and his 
present lay an abyss wider and deeper than the blue sea 
that separated the vessel from the shore. And at the 
bottom of the deep, a corpse — that of a mad painter, 
named Pierre Laurier — lay mangled from a deadly fall. 

Yes, deadly I He repeated this word in order that 
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there might be no possible doubt about it in his still 
darkened mind. He had said that he would kill him- 
self ; he had written it ; he had flung to his friends and ' 
his mistress this despairing crj'- : ' ^ I am fleeing from the 
life which you did not know how to make me love." 
At the present time they must be either in a stupor or 
plunged in sorrow. He could not make his reappear- 
ance among them without running the risk of seeming 
ludicrous. Chance had brought him unexpected sur- 
roundings, where he was absolutely unknown to all his 
companions. He had only to let himself be treated as 
an unknown. 

Besides, was not this the silence, the repose, the peace 
for which he was thirsting. Oh I to emerge from a hell 
of confused and unhealthy passion, and to find oneself 
suddenly thrown in the paradise of a primitive and quite 
substantial existence ! To pass from the noxious atmos- 
phere of a woman's boudoir, from the vicious heat of the 
gaming-room to the vigorous and healthy odor of this 
bark, cleaving the pure air and the azure waves I His 
lungs filled with the freshness of the breeze. He seemed 
to feel his breast expand, and a joyous shiver passed all 
over his body. He arose, and, seeing the ship's crew 
reunited on deck, he went forward at an easy step to his 
new friends. 

The Provençal went up to him. 

" Have you slept well ? " inquired the sailor. 

"Never better!" 

"Ah! the sea acts like a cradle. " 

"Where are we ? " asked Pierre. 

"Off Leghorn. That line of white coast which you 
see on the left is Viarcggio. But hero is the boss with 
Agostino. He wants to thank you." 
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Pierre had scarcely time to look about him, when a 
small man with brown beard and hair, an olive com- 
plexion set oflF by large eyes, and a kindly smile, threw 
himself upon him, and was already hugging him. 

" You have saved me ! " he cried, with a pronounced 
Italian accent ; "you can rely on me whenever neces- 
saiy. My life belongs to you ! " 

"All right, all right, my comrade," said the painter, 
gently releasing himself. He examined Agostino, 
noticed that he was hardly twenty j^ears old, and, plac- 
ing his hand on the other's shoulder, said : 

" You are truly too young to die. But it is your com- 
panions to whom you owe your deliverance. I was 
drowning with you. " 

"That is just why I feel drawn to you," said Agos- 
tinowith ardor. "You were struggling, and yet you 
did not let go of me. Oh I you must accompany me to the 
country, so that my mother and my sister may thank 
you. But what shall I call you ? " 

"Pierre ." 

Agostino in his turn scrutinized his preserver. 

"You are neither a fisherman, nor a seaman, nor a 
workman — you are a gentleman." 

"You are mistaken; I am a workman — I do paint- 
ing." 

"Oh ! fine and life-like painting, then ! Perhaps pict- 
ures of men and women that look out from the false 
windows of villas. Perhaps store signs? Or maybe 
madonnas at the comers of streets ? " 

"Exactly," said Pierre ; " and if I find work in your 
country, I shall locate therefor some time." 

' ' The Corsicans are not rich, " spoke the captain ; ' ' but 
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if you want to give a touch of color to the Saint 
Liaurent at the bowsprit of the ship — " 

" Yes, certainly, when we get to port. It shall be the 
price of my passage — if you do not consider it too 
little." 

''We are your debtors," returned the smuggler. 
" What work you do to the ship we shall accept on the 
score of good friendship ; but we are in your debt." 

''All right," cried Pierre, gaily. "And may a fellow 
know where this jolly crowd is bound for ? " 

"ForBastia." 

"Bastia suits me," said the painter. "I have no 
preference. And provided we do not reach the conti- 
nent, all will be well." 

"Do you need to breathe air far from France ? " asked 
the leader, with a curious smile. 

"Very much." 

" Have you had bad luck ? " 

"Bad enough — a love affair." 

The smuggler gave disdainful grimace ; and Pierre 
understood that he had fallen in the estimation of the 
contrabandist. But, although the painter might not have 
liked to have been considered in the light of a law- 
breaker, he already felt more at his ease in the midst of 
his shipmates. He ruminated, "Here I am, like Salvator 
Rosa among the brigands. But is the familiarity of the 
men who surround me more harmful than that of those 
people I used to come in daily contact with ? These men 
are only different in aspect and dress. Furthermore, they 
are more alive to generosity and gratitude than my friends 
of yesterday. The hearts of the former arc simpler, more 
upright than those of the latter. And these wicked f el- 
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lows who deserve imprisonment, some perhaps the galley, 
are less gangrened, less decayed by disease than those I 
have associated with constantly." 

This bitter philosophy fortified him ; and he confronted 
his new position with tranquillity, almost with satisfac- 
tion. Ho thought no more of dying ; he had no longer 
any reason to curse life. It was furnishing him with 
unexpected sensations that were lashing his active imagi- 
nation. Mobile and impressionable, becoming enthused 
as quickly as he had despaired, his artist temperament 
carried him in a twinkling into glittering projects which 
took the place of all his former worry. He felt no 
trouble, no care in his change of mind, but contentment 
and quietude. He felt as if he had just emerged from a 
prison in which he had lived pent-up for long months. He 
relished his independence and his freedom. His eyes, 
refreshed and brighter, were struck by a thousand details 
which had escaped him the evening before. The green 
tinge of the waves, spangled with silvery foam, charmed 
his gaze. He studied the gradations of the color of the 
sky, of a deep blue at the zenith, of a gray opal at the 
horizon. The slender masts of the craft, the rigging, 
the red sails standing out against this bright ground, the 
silhouette of a sailor seated upon the jib-boom fastening 
a cable — this enlivening picture, with all entirely at rest, 
solicited his sole attention and gave him a delicious feel- 
ing of enjoyment. 

Hardly released from the clutches of the wicked 
woman, his art had taken possession of him, and, with a 
wonderful capacity for disengagement, he now retained 
nothing but a memory of her who had harassed him — a 
very dim memory, shaded off, as it were, by distance. 
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His unhealthy love had disappeared from his heart, in the 
wake of this violent mental upheaval, like rotten fruit 
that falls from the branches after a night of storm. 

He lighted one of the long Virginias which the Pro- 
vençal had given him the evening before, and, reclining 
against the side, he allowed his eyes to wander over the 
calm sea, livened up by the passage of the fisher-boats 
and the departure of the immense steamships bound for 
Civita Vecchia or Naples, and followed by their trails of 
black smoke. The wind, freshening in the sails, urged 
the bark on rapidly ; and in the far-oflF mist the high 
mountains loomed up, already violet in the full sunlight. 

Pierre called Agostino, and, pointing to the horizon, 
asked : 

" What land is that in front of us ? " 

"Corsica," answered the sailor, in his harsh voice. 
** The mountains you see stretch from the Cape of Cen- 
turi to Bonifacio. The small island that lies a little to 
the west is Giraglia. This evening we shall pass be- 
tween its battery and the Corsican capo to make Bastia. 
H it were not for the ocean mist, you could see the snow 
on Mount Calvo. But you will see — it is a beautiful 
country. And then there is no monopoly in tobacco 
there as in France ; it is dealt in without restriction. 
But breakfast is ready. You must be hungry." 

" I should say I am." 

'^ Well, come with me." 

In the bow a very impromptu table was laid on some 
empty boxes. Some bread, ham. Gorgonzola cheese, 
apples and white wine in flasks formed the repast. 

''Sit down, monsieur," said the leader, pointing 
Pierre to a place beside him, "and help yourself to 
what you want." 
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The fare was appetizing, and the painter did honor to 
it. While he was eating, he remarked that his com- 
panions were silent. 

" Do I prevent you from talking ? " he asked, suddenly. 
" I should be sorry to " 

The leader looked at him quietly. 

"No. But we always live together, and we have 
nothing of very great importance to say to each other. 
And then the sea interferes with talking : it's always 
speaking. It's a great prattler, and the sailor hearkens 
to it." 

The rest approved with a shake of the head. Then 
Pierre poured some wine into a goblet, and, raising it 
up to his mouth, said : 

" To your health, my friends." 

They lifted their glasses also, and gravely responded : 

"To your health." And, after having drunk some 
hot coffee and excellent rum, without further troubling 
himself about the table, each one rose to his feet and 
proceeded about his work. The day flew by with incredi- 
ble rapidity, and at evening the bark entered the port of 
Bastia. 

The following morning, the little vessel having passed 
quarantine, the crew was permitted to land. Agostino, 
attaching himself to Pierre, made him sit down beside 
him in the prow of the long-boat. He seemed to be 
extending the honors of his country to him. With his 
finger he pointed out the different points in the city : the 
place Saint Nicholas, which overlooks the sea ; the bou- 
levard de la Traverse, the wealthy and populous quarter ; 
the convent of Saint-Roch upon the heights ; the citadel, 
and the ruins of the ancient fortresses, cannonaded and 




The stranger then scribbled these simple words underneath the Resurrection painted 
by Pierre : " Et idem resurrexit Petrus.— Davidoff." Page 82 
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burned during the war against the Genoese. Adorning 
this amphitheatre of houses, which extends from the 
shore half-way up the mountain side, are green, flowery 
gardens, whence the orange-trees and mimosas scatter 
forth their delicious fragrance. Above the city was 
brush, that dry, stubby vegetation which covers the 
sides of all the Corsican mountains, and constitutes what 
is called maquis — ^heath, junipers, lentisks and small firs 
deriving from the same rock the necessary earthy suste- 
nance for their roots, and offering an almost impenetrable 
retreat for game and bandits. Higher up still, upon the 
summits, noble forests of beech trees, the wealth of the 
country, stripped by the inhabitants and destroyed by 
the shepherds who bum them to secure pasturage. 

Agostino was recounting all this to his deliverer while 
the boat was following the pier of the Dragon, going 
towards the quay. 

At the foot of the ladder they got out and Pierre, a 
Uttle astonished, found himself on firm ground. He 
was still dressed in his jacket, his coarse woolen panta- 
loons, his espadrilles on his feet. He had taken his 
money and his watch from his old clothes, which were 
shrunken from the salt water. He surveyed himself 
in the front windows of a saloon on the quay, and, with 
the bandage he wore on his head, he looked like a real 
brigand. He caught Agostino by the arm and stopped 
him. 

" Where are you going now ? " he asked. 

" To lunch first," the young fellow replied, *'and then 
we shall go to the village. "We have a week off while 
waiting for new goods." 

" All right. Come and take lunch with me ; and then 
show me the way to an inn." 
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"Won't you go with me into the country?" said 
Agostino in a ti'embling voice. *' I promised myself to 
have my mother embrace you." 

"I would gladly go with you," responded Pierre, 
laughing ; ''but you forget that I promised the captain 
to touch up his Saint Laurent. When I promise a thing, 
Idoit." 

' ' That's right, " returned Agostino, gaily. " But how 
long will your work take you ? " 

''Till to-morrow morning." 

"So that to-morrow evening you will be ready to 
accompany me ? " 

"Yes, certainly." 

"Then, I shall wait for you. I shall go after a little, 
and get Father Anton's cabriolet ; it will make the ride 
easier." 

"All right ; it is agreed." 

They reached the Santa-Maria inn, where Agostino 
was favorably known for the excellent smuggled eata- 
bles which he brought every month from Greece or 
Italy. 

Installed in a room in the second story, Pierre was 
able for the first time in three days to withdraw himself 
from the fascination of his remarkable adventures, to 
look himself in the face, and to reflect upon his future 
course. On the one hand, he experienced a deep-seated 
horror at the idea of returning to France ; on the other, 
lie disliked to disappoint Agostino. Everything con- 
spired therefore to keep him back. And then the 
charm of this admirable country had its eflfect upon him. 
Everything around him tended to attract him ; the wild, 
and at the same time, striking nature, the quaint ens- 
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toms of the people, and finally the mystery of his incog- 
nito, which permitted him to live as long as he wished 
among these lower classes who were so interesting to 
study, in a land where the beggar is as proud as the 
noblest lord. It called Mérimée vividly to mind, with 
the poetic face of his savage Colomba, the deadly rancor 
of the BariciDi ; and he seemed to be dragged two cen- 
turies back, in that Corsica of yore, divided by the hate 
of rival factions and stirred up by the bloody memories 
of the vendettas. 

He spent the afternoon in wandering about the streets 
of the city all alone ; for Agostino, with praiseworthy 
discretion, had left him alone to himself. He did not 
feel a moment's lonesomeness. The grave, resci'ved 
movements of the people, the picturesque garb of the 
country folk w^ho had come to market, almost invariably 
armed with their guns, the sombre dress of the women, 
who wore the black mezzaro on their heads, as if they 
were in mourning — all captivated him. 

He entered a tailor shop and bought an entire suit of 
brown corduroy, like the dress of a Calabrian brigand ; 
for he could not with decency retain his jacket, his sailor 
trousers and his espadrilles. He procured at a paint 
store on the Traverse a box of colors and some canvases 
of different sizes. And, henceforth, easy as to the man- 
ner in which he would employ his time in the native land 
of Bonaparte, he retraced his way to the inn. He dined 
with Agostino, took a turn about the port, went to bed 
at nine o'clock, and slept a dreamless sleep. 

The sun, pouring through his window, awoke him. He 
sprang from his bed and dressed ; then, with his box 
under his arm, he wended his step towards the vessel. 
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For a few sous a boat carried him to the little bark which 
was riding peacefully on its two anchors, and at whose 
bow a long plank, attached to the bowsprit by two ropes, 
formed a swing in front of the image of the patron saint 
of the craft. 

Conducted by the captain, and followed by the crew, 
Pierre set to work immediately. While he was painting 
the huge carved wooden image, two sailors, steadying 
themselves in the jib rigging, watched him with admira- 
tion. Under his touch the tints were brought out sharply, 
the face assumed a living likeness, the eyes shone, and 
the outstretched arm seemed to command the waves. At 
ten o'clock the work was completed, and, surrounded by 
an entirely new respect inspired by his talent, Pierre 
took breakfast for the last time with his companions of 
short standing. 

About noon he left the vessel, escorted by all the crew, 
and, after pressing the hands of those with whom he was 
to have no more to do in life, he mounted a sort of cart 
with Agostino, and, to a lively trot of a shaggy horse, 
took his leave of Bastia. 

After passing the toll, the road wound through fields 
planted with vines, patches of olive trees, small woods 
of eucalyptus and green oaks. The soil is sandy, and 
the temperature extremely mild. Streams of water, 
coming down from the mountain, disappear in the 
ground and form ponds covered with roses. Over the 
broad verdant meadows, flocks of wild ducks and geese 
might be seen flying. The route lay near the sea-shore, 
winding through sparse villages. Agostino urged his 
animal on at a lively gait, and explained to his com- 
panion the usages and customs of the country, displayed 
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an exuberance and a liveliness which contrasted strongly 
with the gravity he exhibited at first. One would have 
said he was a college student on his vacation. 

"You will see how rich our country is," he observed. 
" We are not lazy keepers of beasts. There is a big 
business done at Torrevecchio I My father used to sell 
his wine, and our vine is well-known. My brother-in- 
law grows it now and disposes of it. My mother and 
my younger sister live in a hamlet outside of the town. 
They have enough to live on, and I see that they do not 
want for anything. Oh, how they will like you when 
they know what you have done for me ! " 

The painter smiled at the thought of the grateful affec- 
tion of these humble folk. He said to himself, "' I shall 
not trouble them very long, and I shall be quickly free. 
After a day in the village, a guide will conduct me across 
the mountain ; for I do not intend to shut myself up in 
this low country. I want to see wild Corsica, the land 
of maquis and bandits. If there are any sketches to 
paint, the place for them is on the coast of Bocognano, 
the sacred soil of the vendetta. I have twenty louis in 
my purse and a thousand-franc note in my wallet, saved . 
from the accident. That is more than I shall require 
to live on for a few months in this primitive country, 
among these people of meagre needs. And when my 
money gives out, I shall resume work.» I shall dash off 
some pictures for one hundred sous at a sitting — that 
will brace me up again." 

• The conveyance, having reached the bridge of San 
Pancrazio, was jolting over a steep road that lay be- 
tween two rows of chestnut trees a century old. The 
sun was descending towards the horizon, tinging the 
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mountain with its dying purple. Agostino turned a 
corner into a little lane, which he entered whistling joy- 
fully, like the blackbirds of his country. A few hun- 
dred yards distant, he halted before the barrier of an 
enclosure, and sprang down from his seat. A big dog 
which ran up to him, barking in a ferocious manner, 
leaped upon the young man with growls of delight. An 
old woman and a young girl were in the orchard, and ad- 
vanced with open arms. Agostino kissed them demon- 
stratively, drew them towards his preserver, detaihng 
his mishap in Corsican patois with unparalleled volubil- 
ity. Thanked, feted, drawn into the exuberant joy of 
these good people, licked by the dog, crowded around 
by the mother and children, Pierre found himself estal)- 
lished in the house, which was a very plain one, though 
cosily arranged. He took his seat at the family table, 
and felt imbued with a sense of calm satisfaction which 
he had not felt for many months. 

He retired at a seemly hour, after thanking his hosts, 
rose late the next morning, took breakfast, visited the 
appurtenances of the habitation, made the acquaintance 
of Agostino's brother-in-law, who was a great hunter, 
and his sister, who was a good housekeeper, and pf lit- 
tle Marietta, who, since the night before, had watched 
him with her black, piercing eyes, smiling at him with 
her white teeth, but approaching him with savage 
timidity. 

Evening came around with surprising rapidity, with- 
out his having done anything except to allow himself to 
live. Having retired to his room, stretched out upon a 
fresh moss mattress, before going to sleep he held com- 
munion with himself in this wise : 
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"I am leading here the blissful life of the pastorals, 
and I am going to make a new heart and brain for my- 
self. What would my companions and friends say, if 
they saw me following out this idyl ? Eh I They would 
say that the madonna, in whom all about me here believe 
so steadfastly, has visibly thrown her protection over 
me. Pierre Laurier, you were on a bad road, my boy. 
By a miracle, you were snatched from it. Profit by the 
favor Providence accords you, enjoy the time which be- 
longs to you, and employ it to your advantîige by work- 
ing freely — a thing you have rarely done till now. You 
are being treated better than you deserve." 

He fell asleep, full of these wise thoughts ; and he 
dreamed that he was painting a picture in which the fal- 
len angel had the beautiful and diabolical features of 
Clémence Villa, and the good angel, the face of Mile de 
Vignes. Then, the image of Jacques appeared upon the 
canvas, with his blonde hair and sorrowful orbs. Clémence 
approached the sick young man, and was speaking to him 
in a low, animated tone, gradually pressing close to him 
and nestling up to him ; and the patient grew white, his 
eyes assumed a deeper, darker look, and his lips became 
ashen. Then, the painter's gaze fell upon Juliette, and 
he saw that she was mortally sad ; that her hands were 
joined in the attitude of prayer ; and that it was not for 
her brother she was praying. Another name was on her 
lips, and Pierre guessed that it was his. Ho longed to 
spring towards her then, to reassure her, console her ; 
but Jacques ann was held out as an obstacle ; and these 
words issued from his lips : 

" You have given your soul to me ; you belong to your- 
self no more. You have no right to reappear." 
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Then Pierre hesitated ; little by little the picture van- 
ished, and he distinguished only little Marietta with her 
black locks and wild-looking face, tending her goats in 
in the pasture, shaded by the old chestnut trees. The 
night rolled by in these agitations. But when he awoke, 
Pierre grew calm again, and set out on a hunt with 
Agostino and lys brother-in-law. The time went by in 
this way, and at the end of the week the sailor announced 
that he had to return to the ship. He was going away 
for three weeks, and formed great expectations of still 
finding his rescuer on his return. 

Already Pierre was regarded by Agostino's family as 
one of them. These humble peasants tendered him a 
sincere affection not often met with. He had only half 
a desire to leave, and he allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to remain. 

He commenced the portrait of the little shepherdess; 
and, in this quiet life and this splendid bower of nature, 
all the freshness of his regained inspiration spread itself 
with grace and renewed power. He worked every day 
until four o'clock, and in the evening he played cards 
with the brother-in-law, who came with his wife after 
supper. 

The mayor of Torrevecchio, a rabid Bonapartist, hav- 
ing learned that a painter was on his way through the 
country, had ventured on a visit to Pierre with the curé to 
get him to restore the paintings in the church. The 
latter were very curious, dating from the Genoan occu- 
pation, and had been executed by a master Italian hand. 
Laurier had accepted the task, and, not content with 
retouching the damaged portions of the mural paintings 
in the little church, he undertook the entire decoration 




He gave her a kiss which she quickly returned. Page 95. 
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of the chapel of the Virgin, which had recently been 
constructed. 

Absorbed by his work, hunting, fishing, having not a 
moment to lose, he regained so complete a possession of 
himself that he never thought any more of the past. He 
would have grown red with mortification if any one had 
told him that one warm night, when the àir was mildly 
stirring, and the murmuring sea and the magnificence of 
the heavens attested to universal harmony, a certain 
Pierre Laurier had wished to attempt his life on account 
of the perverse eyes of a woman who was crazing him. 
He would have shrugged his shoulders, lighted his pipe, 
and sworn that there was only one thing in the world 
worth an effort, and that was the hope of succeeding in 
getting the face before him in a good light. He winked 
his eye over his palette at little Marietta, who, seated 
upon a chestnut log in the enclosure, her feet upon the 
green grass, was posing proudly, with her dog lying at 
her side. 

Agostino came back after a trip to Leghorn, and re- 
mained several days ; then he again took his departure. 
Pierre seemed to have become acclimated, and no longer 
spoke of leaving the country. Ho had purchased at 
Bastia some articles of furniture which the dwelling 
lacked, the arrival of which had awakened the burning 
curiosity of the people in the hamlet. Thé difference 
between the social condition of the painter and his hosts 
was taken note of. The mayor and the curé declared 
that Pierre was a superior man. His manners betrayed 
the inhabitant of the large cities, his open-handedness 
indicated wealth. Who was he? Pierre — this was 
evidently only a prsenomen. Was he in hiding? What 
was his motive ? 
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The mayor, impelled by curiosity, proceeded clumsily 
to an inquiry. The prefect of Ajaccio had already been 
informed by the under-prefect of Bastia that a myste- 
rious continental visitor was living with an humble family 
at Torre vecchio ; that he was executing remarkable work 
in the church ; that everything — his mode of life, indicated 
perfect honesty ; but that, perhaps, it would be interest- 
ing, notwithstanding, to make sure of his identity. The 
administration did not go through so much red tape, and 
ordered the police at Bastia to ask the stranger to .pre- 
sent his papers. 

Fortunately, it occurred to the commander to stop in 
at the mayor's ; and he communicated to that worthy the 
object of his mission. The latter, seeing that his meddle- 
someness bade fair to result in a brutal official intrusion 
upon the life of the man for whom he had especial con- 
sideration, explained matters to the officer, who could 
do nothing further, sent him back to his superior with a 
satisfactory letter to the prefect, and spared Pierre, who 
was working away in the innocence of his soul, the ap- 
pearance of the gendarmes. They did not therefore find 
out who he was. 

Pierre had been at Torrevecchio about two months, 
hunting, fishing and working, having finished not only the 
portrait of Marietta, the paintings in the church, but two 
genre pictures, when, during his absence on a visit to the 
silver mines near Calvi, a carriage arriving from Bastia 
deposited at the inn at Torrevecchio two travelers, accom- 
panied by their servants, who asked for breakfast. The 
innkeeper, upon being questioned as to points of interest 
in the neighborhood, mentioned the paintings in the 
church. The younger of the two voyagers, whoin hi§ 
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companion called "doctor," went there alone. He 
paused before a "Resurrection" which he examined 
with close attention. And, as the curé was crossing the 
nave, he called to him, and asked : 

"You have here, monsieur le curé, a work of very- 
great value by a French master. For the painter who 
has worked here is certainly not an Italian." 

"Indeed, monsieur," said the priest, "he is a 
Frenchman." 
" What is his name ? " 
"I do not know it." 

"Ah!" observed the doctor. "He remains 
unknown ? " 

"But he lives in this country, and — " resumed the 
curé ; and, as the doctor looked astonished, he said 
quickly, " About two months, I suppose." 

The stranger seemed to be making a mental calcula- 
tion, and murmured in a low tone : " Is it possible ! " 
Then aloud : "I suppose you know his first name ? " 
"Yes, monsieur ; it is Pierre." 

"And he has chestnut-brown hair, blue eyes, light 
moustache — of medium height?" interrogated the 
stranger, with vivacity. 

' ' Light moustache ? No, " answered the priest. ' ' Ho 
wears a full beard ; but he has blue eyes, and he is not 
tall." 

"It is he ! It is undoubtedly he ! " exclaimed the 
doctor. "Besides, he alone could have painted this 
Resurrection." 

"Are you acquainted with this young man, mon- 
sieur ? " inquired the priest. " Oh ! if you would only 
tell us " 
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''Who he is? I ought not to do it, since he desires 
to remain unknown. But I am privileged to tell you 
that your workman is one of the rising geniuses of the 
French school. But I shall see him. Where is he ? " 

" Gone away for a few days." 

"Absent! And we leave to-morrow! No matter; 
* I must leave a trace of my passage for him." He took 
a i)encil from his pocket-book, and, getting ready to write 
upon the whitewashed wall, he said : 

'' Will you permit me, monsieur le curé ? " 

" Of course, monsieur," the priest replied. 

The stranger then scribbled these simple words under- 
neath the Re^^urrection painted by Pierre: ^^ Et ideni 
resurrexit Petrus, " And below he signed, ' ' Davidoff. " 

Then, turning to the curé, he said : 
''When he returns, show him this inscription; he 
will know what it means." 

He saluted the priest, made his way back to the inn, 
and said to his companion : 

''My dear Count, you were unwise in not going out 
with me. Yuu missed something very remarkable." 

"And what was it?" 

"I shall tell you when we get on board. Here, it is a 
secret." 

The two travelers lighted their cigars, got in a car- 
riage, and were driven away. Two days later, Pierre 
returned from his excursion with Agostino's brother-in- 
law, brino^ing back with him some very pretty silver 
oar-rings for Marietta and a buckle for the mother. He 
ate breakfast with a light heart, and was setting about 
to work when the curé made his appearance, pushing 
the hall door slightly open. 
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"Ah! it is monsieur lo cure," cried Pierre. "To 
what do I owe the pleasure of seeing you ? " 

"A message which some one has instructed me to 
give to you. " 

"Ah! Who is it?" 

"A stranger." 

Pierre's face grew dark, and, in a slightly trembling 
voice, he said : "Tell me what it is about." 

"If you will follow me to the church, you will find 
out quicker and more fully." 

"I follow you." 

He took up his hat and went off with the priest. 
During half of the journey he did not say a word. As 
they neared the open public place, the curé said : 

"This stranger has seen your paintings, and assured 
me that you have enriched our church with a picture of 
inestimable value." 

Pierre did not respond ; but he shook his head indif- 
ferently. He hastened his step, as if eager for the 
information which was to bo given him. He crossed 
the nave, arrived at his Resurrection, and, with emotion 
he could not repress, he read upon the wall the Latin 
inscription: ''Et idem resurrexit Petrus. — Davidoff." 
He gave a sigh, repeated in a smothered voice — "Dav- 
idoff" — and stood thinking. 

The cure, translating the Latin phrase, was saying be- 
hind him : 

'' Andso Pierre came to life again, — Then there has 
been a divine miracle ? My dear boy, you should praise 
God for it." 

Pierre drew his hand across his brow, smiled at the 
holy man, who was looking at him nonplussed, and, with 
a solemn accent, answered : 
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''Yes, there has been a divine interposition. And 
God be praised I " He again became absorbed, and 
seemed to be delving into the past ; then he continued, 
calmly : " Monsieur le curé, I thank you for your 
trouble. What you have acquainted me with has been 
very interesting to me. Au revoir^ monsieur le cure'." 
And, with a slow step, his head bowed, he returned to 
the house of Ag ostino's mother. 

The following day one of the boys who took part in 
mass, brought him a letter that had been deposited in 
the post-office at Ajaccio with this address : " M. Pierre, 
in care of M. le curé at Torre vecchio." He opened it 
with beating heart. It contained these lines : 

*' My Dear Friend: You are still of this world — no surprise 
could be more agreeable to me. It was 1 who fuUilled the sor- 
rowful mission of bearing to Beaulieu the message in which you 
announced your fatal resolution, happily abandoned. He to whom 
you gave your soul, by a miracle of the imagination, or by means 
of a sudden confidence, has felt new life, and is much better. But 
somebody near to him almost died on account of yoiir death. In 
the retirement of your retreat, know that you passed happiness 
by without seeing it ; but that it is yet within your power to re- 
cover it .— Your sincere friend, Davidoff." 

Having finished reading the letter, Pierre folded it, 
placed it in his pocket, and left the house. Pensively, he 
gained the road from Bastia, and wandered to the edge 
of the sea. It was very calm, with its quiet blue as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the sun shone down upon it 
Some boats in the distance were moving so slowly in the 
light that they seemed stationary. The young man 
seated himself upon a rocky spot, and, as on the night he 
had wished for death, he began to ponder. 

Little by little the features of Jacques were evoked by 
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his memory, but no longer pale and gloomy. The bril- 
liance of youth and the bloom of health were radiant in 
his looks. He was walking sprightly, in the eager en- 
joyment of life. His step betokened invigorating force, 
as he strolled about the terrace at Beaulieu amid the 
growing verdure. Everything in nature was awakening 
under the genial warmth of early spring ; and Jacques, 
more reanimated than the plants, brighter than the 
flowers, was resplendent with renewed beauty. Suddenly, 
Juliette appeared at his side ; and she now looked thin 
and sad. Her lovely eyes were encircled with black 
rings, her cheeks were sunken, and her smile wore the 
pitiable sweetness of a last farewell. 

Pierre shuddered all over. It seemed to him that the 
despairing gaze of the young girl, unceasingly directed 
towards the sea, was seeking from the waves its unre- 
coverable prize. He saw that she was gaunt from the 
grief over her loss, that child whose aflfection he had dis- 
regarded, when it momentarily dawned upon him. He 
heard a voice murmur in his ear, " You are the cause of 
her tears, her suflTering and her languor. Some one has 
told you that she is pining away on account of your 
death. You had only to pronounce a word and that 
chaste heart, so full of you, would have opened itself to 
you. It was peace that you might have secured, happi- 
ness that you might have gained : you have lost them 
all by your fault. Why do you delay to regain them? 
Are you going to let her who mourns you be lowered into 
the cold ground ? You have only to show yourself, and 
she will be bom again. Come I Begin life anew. 
The future is before you, since some one loves you." 

A sob swelled his breast, and -tears coursed from his 
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eyes — the first since those of shame which Clémence 
Villa had caused him to shed. But he did not allow his 
regret much scope. With rigid firmness, he wished to 
probe his inmost self and institute a thorough search. 
Was he purified and regenerated by his austere seclu- 
sion ? Did he feel himself capable of leading a new life ? 
Was he schooled to resist the onslaughts of temptation i 
He trembled. A brown head, with shining eyes and 
ruby lips, had just appeared before him. She was 
laughing with sardonic mirth, as on the night he wished 
to die. Why was she laughing so, with her white teeth, 
and the little dimples in tlie comer of her mouth ? Was 
it at him ? Was she thinking that she was certain to 
draw him to her feet whenever her fancy took her ? 
Was he, then, her slave still Î 

He was frightened. His weakness had been so great, 
his follies so disastrous, his cowardice so complete, his 
downfall so great ! At the thought of again coming un- 
der the domination of this cold, heartless girl, a sweat 
bathed his brow, and his heart throbbed with anguish. 
He looked death in the face a second time, and came to 
the conclusion that it was preferable to such degrada- 
tion. His head fell between his hands in despair, and, 
in the splendor of the dying day, in the midst of the 
serene and quiet nature, he sat in reverie, looking to- 
wards the sea. 

By degrees his thoughts became purer ; andthe.pian 
who had not prayed since his youth, seeing himself so 
isolated, so sad, so deserted, lifted his eyes towards 
heaven. He asked nothing for himself. Whatever his 
fate, hard and miserable though it might be, he accepted 
it. But was not that sweet, pure child innocent? And 
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did she not deserve to be spared? He implored relief 
for her, and begged for mercy for her sake. Since he 
had had the felicity to be loved by her, let her at least 
have the conviction thîit his own heart would be cleansed 
of its pollution. Could celestial justice refuse her this 
favor ? And in the solitude, he permitted himself to ut- 
ter supplicating words aloud. 

Suddenly his attention was strongly attracted to an 
incident which in a trice symbolized both his fears and 
his hopes. 

From a rocky promontory that projected into the sea 
at his very feet, a frightened turtle-dove had just flown; 
and a tawny eagle was hovering overhead in pursuit. 
The dove was flying at its greatest speed ; but the plun- 
derer gained upon it, uttering a piercing cry at every 
sweep of its powerful wings. Pierre sat fixed, and said 
to himself, " It is a presage. If the bird of prey over- 
takes the dove, it will mean that all is lost with Juliette 
and me. If the dove escapes, it will signify that I ought 
to take hope, strengthen myself, and then reappear 
worthy of happiness." 

From the moment he fonnulated so concisely the 
problem of his destiny, he breathed no more, following 
with anxious eye the struggle between the two birds. The 
eagle was swooping down ; it was now sweeping almost 
above the dove, ready to pounce upon the latter with its 
sharp beak and livid talons. The poor, frightened bird 
directed its flight towards a small wood of green oaks, 
seeking there a hiding-place. But its ferocious enemy, 
divining its tactics, quickened the chase. Pierre, with 
stricken heart and trembling hands, would have wished 
to lend his strength to the dove ; he saw the inevitable 
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instant approaching when it must succumb. Already 
the rapinous bird was touching its victim, when a thin 
streak of white smoke emitted from the small wood of 
green oaks ; and, at tfie same time, a faint discharge 
rang out. The eagle fluttered about, mortally struck, 
fell to the ground ; and the liberated dove disappeared 
among the branches. 

Pierre gave a cry of joy. Thus had the response to 
his request been immediate and terrible. Destiny had 
manifested its interposition in an undeniable manner. 
And had not the invisible hunter, whose ball had deter- 
mined the question, been brought to that very spot in 
order to put an end to his distresses ? But, by a quick 
return to his oldtime reckless nature, he began to laugh 
at the idea that a shot from a gun, aimed at a bird, could 
be the.arbiter of so many things. He shook his head, 
and said : 

"Work — that is the only remedy. The day I gave it 
up, I was lost. I shall devote myself to it again : it 
will be the means of saving me." 

The sun was setting into the sea, red as a huge heap 
of coals. Pierre arose, and, with eased heart, regained 
the village. 



IV. 

It was the first Sunday of the Carnival, and the splen- 
didly illuminated casino at Nice was opened for the 
grand veglione. In the Place Massena a crowd of the 
curious was watching the maskers enter, grouped about 
the burlesque throne on which the King of the Carnival, 
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arrayed in spangled garments, the staff of Folly in hand, 
had been for two days solemnly established. The 
orchestra was crashing forth all its sounding brass, and 
the rythm of the waltzes and the quadrilles came in 
merry gusts, deadened by the buzzing murmur of the 
throng, as it rolled its vast waves in the spacious struc- 
ture, given over for the night to caprice and fantasy. 

At the entrance there were only clusters of plants 
upon which the lights poured down. A gay crowd of 
multicolor dominoes, masked, or with faces uncovered, 
was circulating through the largo vestibule ; men and 
women engaged in piquant flirtations, in which retorts 
flew like arrows, amid bursts of laughter, amorous pur- 
suits and flights coquettishly arrested. Dancing was 
going on in the hall where the orchestra and parquette 
were floored, as at balls at the Opéra. 

AU those that Monaco, Nice and Cannes accounted 
pretty and bewitching were gathered there — a feast for 
the eyes. Old and young guards of femininity were 
repulsing bataillons of gay youths in quest of fun, half- 
opening satin dominoes to exhibit glimpses of brilliant 
shoulders and whitenesses of bare aims, lifting velvet 
masks to exhibit the grace of the laugh and the refine- 
ment of features. 

The doors of the boxes slammed, a noise of rustling of 
silk was audible ; and graceful forms appeared in the cor- 
ridors, fleeing from women who were making their way 
toward the foyer in search of adventures. Pleasantries 
were exchanged, jests were hurled about mingled with 
gaiety ; and immediately a circle of the curious was formed 
îiround the adversaries, who, in soft voices disguised to 
outwit curiosity, enjoyed withal the pleasure of attract- 
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ing attention. Small groups of young men with flow- 
ers in their button-holes passed by, their dominoes trailing 
like gorgeous cloaks. Knots of women brushed by 
them ; and they exchanged lively sallies. 

Standing in a corner with his back to the wall, Prince 
Patrizzi was engaged in conversation, surrounded by 
five or six of his friends, watching the movements of 
the maskers strolling about the corridors. He was oc- 
cupied, with the assistance of his staff of gay fellows, in 
guessing the names of the women who, feeling assured 
of being unrecognized under the protecting veils of lace, 
were amusing themselves unrestrainedly. He had al- 
ready named several grandes damss and a fair number 
of pretty girls, when he ejaculated an exclamation of 
astonishment : 

" Why 1 There is Jacques de Vignes himself ! " 

It was Jacques, indeed, brilliant, dashing, with rosy 
complexion, allowing his blue domino to sway, which 
lent to him the air of a gallant cavalier of the Eenais- 
sance. He approached with hand outstretched, smil- 
ing, happy, such as those towards whom he was advanc- 
ing had known him two years previous — ^not bent and sad 
as he was at the beginning of the season, on the night 
Doctor Davidoff had recounted such fantastic stories 
after a jolly dinner. 

The transformation was complete, triumphant, and 
almost insolent, such uncurbed rein did Jacques allow 
his bursting joy over his victorious and miraculously re- 
newed youth.' 

*' Are you feeling all right, Jacques?" inquired the 
prince. 

"Quite so," responded the young .1, "as y( 
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'^AU honor to this climate which has brought you 
back to yourself and to us ; for you were a jolly good 
fellow, and you will become one of us again." 

The young man leaned against a column beside Pa- 
tiîzzi, and permitted his eyes to roam over the varie- 
gated throng that streamed noisily by. 

''And I enjoy life, my dear prince," he said, with 
warmth, ''like a man who almost believed himself 
doomed. You have never been seriously ill ; you do 
not appreciate the melancholy numbness which little by 
little steals over the spirit in proportion as the bodily 
strength ebbs away. It seemed as if a veil were drawn 
over nature, so dark and desolate was the aspect of 
things. Happy moments are embittered by the thought 
that perhaps they may be the last one he is to enjoy ; 
and the more beautiful, more peaceful one's environ- 
ment, the more one is tempted to curse and execrate it. 
I have passed through this : you may believe me. 
Nothing is more fearful and more painful. So that now, 
after coming out of this hell, I am in paradise. Every- 
thing pleases me, charms me, enchants me. I have 
learned to know the price of happiness, and I know what 
it is to enjoy it. The sun seems to me more brilliant, 
the flowers sweeter, women more seductive. There is a 
complete awakening of admiration within me which is 
delicious and invigorating. I have narrowly escaped 
death. It is from this time that I really date my love 
of life I" 

" Good ! " spoke Patrizzi. "It is a pleasure to hear 
you. But your recovery is truly remarkable. It occurs 
to me — what was that strange circumstance some one 
told me in this connection? Has any one made you a 
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present of a brand new soul ? Davidoff claimed that it 
would not be you who would live, but your friend, 
Laurier. And he added that it was lucky for you ; for 
Pierre was one of those who would have celebrated their 
centennials." 

The prince burst into a fit of laughter that made 
Jacques turn pale; and a thin sweat dampened the 
latter's brow. 

" I pray you," the young man said, "do not speak of 
that. It pains me deeply. Laurier was the companion 
of my childhood, and I shall feel his loss a long time to 
come. At all events, if I lived in his stead, he would 
be no gainer by the change ; for Pierre was an artist of 
unapproachable talent, and I shall never be anything 
but a useless mortal." 

As he uttered these words in a jerky, feverish tone, 
Jacques' paleness became deeper. His eyes became 
sunken, and his face suddenly contracted, so that his 
cheek-bones and teeth protruded. He was taken with a 
sort of trembling, as if he had fever. He bit his lips 
that had now become white, and he tried to smile. But 
for a moment, as in a death-like vision, he presented to 
his friends, instead of the appearance of a well-balanced 
and joyous being, the ghastly image of a dying man. 

A moment later, the blood remounted to his cheeks; 
his look lit up again, a smile was on his mouth ; and 
Jacques became the same as when he entered — ^brilliant 
and dashing. He seemed to be desirous of shaking off 
a painful feeling, and, taking a few steps, he exclaimed, 
with a gaiety that was slightly forced : 

"What a grand evening, and how well adapted for 
pleasure I Outside all is noise and joy, and here all is 
charm and captivation I " 
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As he finished speaking, a white domino, detaching 
itself from a group, approached him, and, in a feigned 
voice, addressed him : 

"Charm and captivation? Let us witness a little 
proof that your acts are in touch with your words." 

Through the holes in its mask, the domino fastened 
its dazzling gaze upon Jacques. The young man felt «a 
supple arm slip under his. He did not resist, and said 
merrily : 

''Are you in a mood for a flirtation, my pretty one ? 
Ah, well ! Charm me, and I shall captivate you. Doubt- 
less, the one will be no more difficult than the other." 

The domino gave him a caressing tap on his cheek 
with its fan, and replied : 

' ' I forgive you for your impertinence, in consideration 
of your compliment." 

Jacques threw a wicked smile at his friends, and bo- 
came lost in the crowd with his conquest. 

" Now, Patrizzi, you are guessing them all — name the 
woman who just went oflf with de Vignes." 

''Parbleu ! if it is not Clémence Villa, may the devil 
take me I " 

''She has permitted herself to forget poor Laurier 
rather quickly," observed one of the men around the 
prince. 

"But Jacques himself has not forgotten him. Did 
you notice his annoyance when I spoke about his friend ? 
His face, which an instant before was all smiles, fresh 
and rosy, became contorted and underwent a change. He 
grew frightened. He looked as if the hand of death 
were upon him. Our friend, Davidoff, you remember, 
explained to us with very remarkable exactness the 
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moral state of this patient saved by belief. The frame- 
work of such health is fragile, he says. A word is 
sufficient to destroy it. Whenever the extremely ardent 
conviction which has reanimated Jacques gives away, 
he will again fall low, lower even than we have seen him. 
It is a sort of spell that is over him. He is possessed 
with an idea, and this possession has given him prodig- 
ious strength." 

" That is what assures the success of charlatans, em- 
pirics, exotic doctors with many-hued badges and bogus 
baronies, who speculate on the eager desires of the sick 
to bo reassured." 

" And then there are also sham patients who get well 
very readily ; and our friend de Vignes may be one of 
them." 

Patrizzi shook his head, and said, gravely : 

''I hope so, for his mother's sake." 

A din of exclamations cut him short. A band of 
maskers was pushing its way through the crowd amid 
shouts and bursts of merriment. The group of which 
the Neapolitan formed the centre separated, and each of 
the young men sauntered off in search of amusement. 

Jacques, with his chance companion at his side, con- 
tinued along the corridor to the boxes, curiously scan- 
ning the masked and hooded woman escorting him along 
at a rapid step as if she were afraid of being recognized 
and questioned. Having reached the door of a prosce- 
nium-box, she knocked sharply upon the wood twice. 
A.nother woman opened it, who, retreating with a silent 
smile, permitted them to enter. Then she discreetly 
withdrew and closed the door. 

Jn the salon which preceded the box, Jacques and the 




So this is the secret of your depresision and your suffering ? You loved him ? " Page ill. 
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domino found themselves alone. The young man 
approached his companion, and, passing his arm around 
her waist, tried to throw back her hood and displace her 
mask. But she arched her bust with suppleness, pressed 
her round throat against Jacques' breast ; then, turning 
on the heel of her small shoes with a noise of rustling 
silk, she eluded him, and, standing three paces away, 
defied him, her eyes glistening through the apertures in 
the satin, her teeth showing brilliantly under the lace 
beard. 

She was so tempting thus that he sprang forward, 
seized her again, and, nearing with his lips the saucy 
mouth that pursed itself so voluptuously, he gave her a 
kiss which she quickly returned. He wished to retain 
her ; but she slipped a second time from his embrace, 
and, advancing to the front of the box, she said in a 
voice she still disguised, and warning him with a finger : 

"Be prudent, or I shall send you back to your 
friends." 

' How can you expect one to be prudent when he is 
near you?" he exclaimed, smiling. "Ask of me pos- 
sible, but not impossible things ! " 

" Nevertheless, you must obey me, or I shall leave 
you; and we shall never see each other any more." 

'^ And if I consent to what you require, shall we meet 
again ?" 

'^Certainly." 

She seated herself upon a divan in the box, and turned 
her back, allowing a neck of dull whiteness to be seen 
between her mask and her domino, and, under the nich- 
ing of her hood, a delicate ear of the color of a rose. He 
took his position beside her with respectful coldness, al- 
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though he was trembling with desire, so greatly had 
this seductive and mysterious creature in a few minutes 
succeeded in troubling his sensations. He took her 
hand and gently ungloved it ; then he carried the 
slender, white fingers to his lips and began to kiss them 
one by one with caressing devotion. Slowly he reached 
the wrist, and he placed his lips to the fine, satiny rise 
of the arm, continuing as high as the shoulder, grazing 
her skin with the caress of his moustache, causing the 
flesh to undulate with a slight shiver. 

They remained so for some seconds, with vague looks, 
not daring to glance at each other, their ears intent on the 
tumult of the orchestra which was giving its instruments 
free play in a lively quadrille. The trampling of feet 
struck the floor in cadence ; the cries, the unrestrained 
laughter of the dancers filled the hall with uproarious 
turmoil. And, in the rear of the dark box, very close 
to one another, Jacques and the masked woman were in 
absolute stillness, freer than if silence had reigned, than 
if all had been emptiness around them. In a very low 
tone, he said, coaxingly : 

"It scenes to me that are not unknown to me, and that 
I have already been in your presence. Won't you show 
me your face? You have only to gain by it, I feel sure. 
You are young — certainly pretty. Have you any reason 
for hiding your face from me ? " 

She lowered her head affirmatively. 

" Even from me ? " 

She nodded yes again. But her moist hand acquired 
a firmer pressure, and her quivering palm clung to 
Jacques'. Such a warmth emanated from her whole body, 
perfumed, supple and voluptuous, that the young man 
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drew near her, and, almost at her feet, he took her in his 
arms. She did not repulse him. And, with short breath, 
beating heart, frightened and yet on her guard, she 
remained near him, yielding her body and shoulders, but 
defending her face, whose secret she would not disclose. 

'^ Where have I seen you before?" asked the young 
man. '' Was it here ? Was it at Paris ? " 

She did not reply. He continued : 

'' Do you live at Nice ? " 

She remained mute. He said : 

''Anyhow, I have met you. Have I ever made love 
to you ? " 

A smile flitted over the woman's lips ; she drew a lit- 
tle away from Jacques, looked at him complaisantly, and 
said, in an undertone : 

" You are very inquisitive." 

'' Why should I not be ? Everything tells me that I 
shall adore you; and you are astonished that I wish 
to know who you arc? I shall know it to-morrow, 
or the day after, or next week — why not gratify me this 
evening — now, by permitting me to see your face ? Do 
you want me to love you without knowing you ? " 

She murmured : ' ' Perhaps. " 

" Do you run any danger by being with me ? Do you 
fear a jealous lover may surprise you ? Or, rather, have 
you no faith in my discretion ? " 

She did not stir, enabling him to entertain all sorts of 
the most romantic suppositions. 

He smiled, and, with a passionate accent, said : 

" Very well. I shall love you unknown, masked, 
mysterious. What I shall love in you will not be a woman, 
but the woman. I may not know who you are, but I 
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shall keep you in my heart. Your mouth may not mur- 
mur your name, but I shall kiss your lips. Your eyes 
may not betray to me the secret of your thoughts, but 
they will shed tears of affection. And in my arms, in 
mad embrace, in spite of yourself, my possession will bo 
complete." 

Ho pressed her to him as he spoke, and their breaths 
united. A troublous scent, caused by the perfume of her 
garments, enveloped Jacques and intoxicated him. His 
emboldened hands entwined a quivering figure. The fair 
unknown, twisting about as on a heap of coals, turned her 
head around, her mouth upon his neck, which she bit 
with a smothered cry. She lost her self-control, her eyes 
were visionless, her lips paled, when, crumpled by the 
ardor of the embrace, her hood fell back and dragged 
with it her mask, which uncovered her face. 

In an instant Jacques was on his feet, took a step 
backwards, and cried, with stupor : 

'' Clémence Villa ! " 

No sooner did she hear her name pronounced, than 
the comedienne became calm once more. She looked 
at her admirer who, motionless and pale, was devouring 
her with his eyes. With a movement she flung aside 
her domino, and, showing herself in all the magnificence 
of her radiant beauty, she spoke, in a deep voice : 

"You wished to find out who I was : now you know 
it." 

He hung his head, and slowly answered : 

'' It has been but a short time since that poor Pierre 
killed himself for you." 

"Forme?" she said vivaciously. "Are you quite 
sure of it? " 
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Jacques became more colorless still, and, darting a 
frightened look at Clémence, continued : 

" Do you think it was for any one else? " 

"Don't you know that it was ? " 

She drew near him, though he turned away his head; 
and, with audacious authority, she took hold of his 
arm. 

' He passed his last night with me. It was to me 
that he spoke his last words. I know what everybody — 
Davidoff himself — is not aware of. Pierre was tired of 
his wild life, disappointed in his artistic standing, and, 
having lost hope in the future, suffered a moral lapse ; 
and, obeying I know not what cabalistic superstition, he 
submitted to death to secure health for a loved one." 

"Be silent!" Jacques interrupted, almost menac- 
ingly. 

^ ' Why ? Are you afraid of his spectre ? It can neither 
irritate nor harm you. He knew I loved you. He said 
to me in his fit of final disenchantment, ' He will love 
you better than I did. And if something of what I was 
shall exist in him, it will be to me a remembrance of 
earth ; and I shall shiver for joy in my tomb.' " 

At this false sacrilege the young man fastened a terri- 
fied look upon her. He wished to rise and leave. His 
limbs tottered beneath him, and he remained seated 
upon the sofa, feeling as weak as if he were about to 
swoon. She bent over him, encircling him with her 
arms like an invincible bond, penetrating him with 
her warmth, benumbing him with her odor, dazing him 
with her desire. 

" He has given you to me ; you are mine by his will, 
and nothing can prevent you from loving me ; for in you 
it is he who loves me." 
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And Jacques felt that what she was saying was true; 
and that a mysterious power had already bound him to 
this woman, as if Pierre had transmitted to him his burn- 
ing passion with his soul. Nevertheless, he revolted 
against this tyranny, and, forgetful of the ecstatic exhil- 
aration of his supplications, his desires, he wished to 
turn from her whom he had pressed so ardently when 
she remained unknown to him. He did not accept 
obedience to the dead ; he did not consent to become 
the executor of his posthumous caprices. He regained 
a little courage, coolness and resolution ; he got up, and, 
exhibiting a placid countenance to Clémence, he said : 

" I shall not permit myself to be moved by your incan- 
tations, beautiful witch. Besides, it is useless for you 
to have recourse to the spirits to establish your sway. 
Your lips and your eyes suffice. You are wrong to min- 
gle sorcery with love. I now fear your philters." 

"I shall have no need of them with you," said Clé- 
mence in a tranquil tone ; ' ' and although you may try not 
to, whether you wish or no, you shall love me." 

He opened his mouth to say no ; she closed it with a 
swift and violent kiss ; then, without giving him time to 
recover from his troubled state, she gained the door of 
the box and made her exit, like an airy, charming phan- 
tom. 

Jacques remained a moment alono, meditating. The 
ball continued tumultuously and uproariously, raising 
the dust which floated about gilded by the jets. In 
the boxes the spectators, leaning over the velvet railing, 
presented a brilliant and animated group. An impres- 
sion of tense life arose from this overheated, active, 
clamorous gathering. The young man took a quick, re- 
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trospective glance at his wretched and suffering existence 
of the past few weeks ; and an eager joy seized him at 
the thought that he had overtaken health, and was again 
vigorous and free after this night of pleasure, after 
having so biterly regretted his vanished youth. 

How many times had he not said with gloomy envy, 
"If I am ever able to break the feeble fetters ; if I ever 
become endowed with new life, and cease to bow each 
day more painfully to the ground, what use will I not 
make of all the hours of dispensation destiny may accord 
me? " And this dream had been realized ! The miracle 
he implored had produced its fantastic effects. Death 
had abandoned its prey ; or rather it had seized on another, 
more beautiful, more brilliant. 

The pale visage of Pierre Laurier appeared before 
Jacques. With closed eyes, a bitter smile upon his lips, 
a purple hue spread over his temples, the painter was 
sleeping his last sleep, tossed about by the blue waves in 
the caresses of the light. The eternal sound of the bil- 
lows, the strident plaint of the wind, were his cradle; 
and, rising, falling, in the bosom or on the summits of the 
waves, he was rolling about, a vagabond of the sea, 
turned unceasingly away from the land on which ho had 
experienced so much sorrow. Jacques followed the body, 
this human wreck, with his look, terrified by the sinister 
apparition, and yet selfishly satisfied at the recollection 
that his friend was really dead,' since it was his life that 
he was living. Ho endeavored to bear up under this 
foreboding vision that was so gloomily besetting him. 
He arose, and the charm was broken. 

He saw before him only the hall filled with spectators, 
the parquette floor at his feet invaded by a confused danc- 
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ing thyong. The clattering of their feet and the buzzing 
of their voices were the sounds of the waves ; the strains 
of the orchestra were the plaint of the wind. There was 
no phantom ; all was real. He felt himself full of vigor 
and ardor. And pleasure offered itself to him. 

He passed his hand before his eyes, and his features 
distended into a smile. He opened the door of the box, 
emerged into the corridor, and sauntered nonchalantly 
among the throng. Near the foyer he found Patrizzi, 
who was flirting with one of the fair sex. He advanced 
towards him, and jovially, as he used to do in the height 
of his fast life, accosted him. 

" Let us go to supper, prince," he said. " You must 
have a dozen guests to take in. I think we have gotten 
all the enjoyment there is out of this entertainment. 
Shall we go ? " 

"What have you done with the domino who took you 
roguishly away a little while ago ? " inquired the Nea- 
politan. "Have you invited it? Will it be one of 
us?" 

^^ Ma foi! I have given it the ' slip.' " 

"Not lively, eh?" 

"A regular stick I " 

"You have made no engagement with it for to- 
morrow ? " 

" Yes. But I shall not keep it." 

As he uttered these words a flood of maskers poured 
into the corridor, and a sharp laugh rang out. Jacques 
turned pale. He looked around him in terror for the 
white domino ; but he j^erceived only a crowd of passing 
young men in pursuit of some of the fair sex in costume. 
A voice murmured in his ear, " Why do you play the 
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braggart, and lie ? Do you not know that you will go to 
meet her ? " And it seemed as if it was Clémence Vil- 
la's voice that was speaking to him. He turned around. 
Patrizzi alone was near him. He considered, "I must 
be mad." He took the prince's arm, and said, with fev- 
erish vivacity, " Come! " And he dragged him off. 

The next niorning, about eleven o'clock, when he 
woke up in his chamber at the villa at Boaulieu, nothing 
more than a vague impression remained of what had 
taken place during the night. He remembered tbat he 
had drunk a great deal of champagne at supper ; that he 
had enjoyed the waltz with pretty women. From this 
time all was drowned in genial shadow. He had been 
taken home in a carriage by a friend who returned to 
Eze. What had he said ? What had he done? It was 
a mystery. He did not feel in a mood to penetrate it. 

Stretched out on his bed, his e} es bathed in the light 
which entered in floods, he experienced a delicious 
satisfaction. From this extended position, which had 
seemed so enervating to him when he was a victim to 
the terrible coughing fits which used to leave him in a 
sweat, prostrated and broken, he strutted about with 
head erect, blood calmed and regular respiration. He 
had staid up late, supped, and given himself free rein at 
one of those fêtes which had formerly cost him a week 
of prostration and sickness ; and now he was agile and 
fresh. He made a movement of profound satisfaction ; 
it was decidedly health, so often promised by the phy- 
sicians, and which, nevertheless, he had so cruelly 
doubted. 

He lay there in the enjoyment of life ; then, with a 
bound he leaped from his bed and began to dress. He 
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crossed the room, humming a joyful and careless air. 
He opened his window, and the warm air entered and 
caressed him. A scent of clematis reached him. He 
drew near, and observed his sister walking slowly on the 
terrace, as he himself had at the commencement of the 
season. 

Her head was drooping sadly, and she seemed in her 
sombre dress to be in mourning for herself, her health, 
her youth and her gaiety, The contrast was so striking 
that Jacques smothered a sob. Sickness had veered off 
from him ; but, as if it needed a victim, it had fastened 
itself upon poor Juliette. And in proportion as he held 
himself up, alert and vigorous, she bent over, pallid and 
weak. The disease from which she was ailing was unde- 
termined. Since the day Doctor Davidoff had come to 
convey the fatal news of Pierre's death, the girl's con- 
dition had grown steadily worse. A profound languor 
had come over her ; and, silent, seeking solitude, she 
seemed to derive happiness from the sorrow that was 
rapidly leading her towards lifers end. She did not like 
to have her health spoken of, and she made an effort to 
conceal her melancholy in the presence of her brother 
and her mother. But no sooner was she alone than she 
relapsed into sadness. 

At this moment, left to herself, she was pacing the 
garden with weary steps; and her silhouette formed a 
dark outline amid the bright verdure, among the flov/en?, 
beneath the azure sky. Jacques went down-stairs. His 
mother was in the salon. He went up to her and em- 
braced her. She looked at him attentively, and, seeing 
him so brilliant with youth, she smiled. 

"You came home very late," she remarked. ''It is 
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scarcely prudent to go out at night when you have 
hardly recovered. " 

"I had not been out for so long." 

" I suppose at least you enjoyed yourself ? " 

"Veiy much." 

"Do not abuse your recovery, my dear boy. Do not 
be ungrateful towards a Providence that has given you 
back your health. Do not give me any more occasion 
for wony. I am uneasy enough on account of your sis- 
ter's condition." 

"Is she ailing more than usual ?" 

"No. Besides, how can one know? She does not 
complain, and uses every means to dissimulate her afflic- 
tion. But she cannot deceive me ; I see her becoming 
more dejected day by day. Oh ! If DavidoiF, who has 
treated you so successfully, were still with us ! " 

At her words the young man turned pale. He seemed 
to seethe sardonic features of the Russian doctor. What 
could Davidoff do ? Was a second miracle to be asked 
of him? Jacques well knew that medical science was 
powerless. He had proved the futility of the treatments 
employed to cure him. The powerful aid he had re- 
ceived came from a mysterious world. But was it not at 
the price of a terrible sacrifice that this succor had been 
obtained ? In order to refresh and fortify the blood in 
his veins, had it not been essential for another's blood to 
be shed ? And were not the traditions of human offer- 
ings, practiced in antiquity upon the altars of the pagan 
gods, completely re-established by this devotion of a liv-- 
ing being freely giving himself unto Death, in oi^der to 
obtain clemency for another already doomed by its awful 
finger to nothingness ? Could the prodigy be performed 
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a second time ? And who would sacrifice himself ? Pierre 
Jiud Lumv it for him. Who would do it for her ? 

His mother's voice drew him from his meditation. 

"Bedsides, evc^n if the doctor were here^ would Juliette 
be willin<r to he treated by him ? When questioned, she 
says she d(><s not suffer; that she feels only a little 
fati^rued ; and that there is no occasion for uneasiness. 
But this in.litlcnMice which she affects for her ill really 
distresses nie more than anything else; and I attribute it 
to a moral cause — which troubles me greatly." 

'• A moral cau-^e i '' asked Jacques. 

^'Yes. The child has a sorrow. And despite the 
courage which she feigns, slie has not succeeded in de- 
cei\ing me. I see her every morning piler from the 
loss of sleep that has tortured her during the night. 
And this has been going on so for more than two 
months. Oh ! I know the exact date at which this sor- 
row commenced. It has remained 5xed in my memory. 
It is both a happj- and a sad one for me ; for it marks 
the beginning of your convalescence and the commence- 
ment of your sister's suffering. Yes, Juliette was 
stricken the day that Doctor Davidoff came to announce 
the death of Pierre Laurier." 

If Madame de Vignes had watched Jacques, she would 
have been startled hy the anguish which contorted his 
tace What he had already told himself, without wish- 
ing to sound his suspicions, his mother put plainly be- 

T)Tn !.;"'' a'"'™'" ''"^^ ^^^ b^d b^>th a salutary and a 

l)ernicious offopf tt^ i . .,.,.-. "^ 

uiul Tnlu.H He derived his life from this death, 

''"™;^;^«^^«s*iy"igofit. 

«Pi-angupinthe^ir."'''"'^°"' "" ^^'^'''^ «* resentment 
« P in the bottom of his heart against the inno 
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cent maiden whose interests were so directly opposed to 
his own, because what had proven so beneficial to him 
had operated to her injury, and because it seemed im- 
possible for the brother to live without taking the sis- 
term's life. An odd conception of his mind enabled him 
to see their double destiny symbolized by the horrible 
alternative of chance — the red or the black ? The one, 
the color of blood, the other, the color of mourning. 
And if the red turned up, Juliette would have to die, 
and if black, he would fall back again into his excruciat- 
ing agony. 

A ferocious egotism seized him, * absorbed him ; and 

he clung despairingly to life. He felt himself capable 

of everything to save himself. Nothing would stop him, 

not even a crime. He had the heartlessness to lift his 

eyes towards the suffering, moody child walking in the 

garden, andsaytohimself with dastardly content, ''Two 

months ago, and I was dragging my self along this sunlit 

terrace. Now I am strong, and I am able to enjoy life. 

To-day I can snap my fingers at all my regrets, all my 

complaints which seemed vain, and can give my hopes 

and desires full sway. I came near losing everything, 

and I have reconquered everything. Life flows in me, 

triumphant ; what matters the price I have paid for it ! " 

In the deep silence of his conscience, no voice lifted 

itself to protest against this monstrous deification of his 

own self. His heart stood still ; his brain shut out every 

generous thought. Ho felt not a throb at this fearful 

absolution he gave himself from all the evils which his 

useless existence had cost, and was going to cost still 

more. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of his mental impassibility, a 
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sentence uttered by his mother made him stiirt. Madame 
de Vignes had said : 

" I believe that Juliette secretly loved Pierre Laurier. 
I have not dared to interrogate her, because I feared an 
affirmative reply. For, alas ! I should have had no 
consolation to offer her, and nothing is cruder for a 
mother than to see her child grieve without being able 
to comfort her. Yet it should be known. For, per- 
haps, that is the wound we must try to heal." 

It seemed to Jacques that an impulse which he could 
not resist urged him to throw light upon this unfortunate 
mystery. He had a dread of everything that was con- 
nected with the death of his friend, and yet an ungovern- 
able curiosity urged him on. He wished to know, and he 
trembled to know. He would have liked to have kept 
silent ; and he did not refrain from saying : 

"'If I spoke to her, perhaps she would confide her 
secret to me." 

'' Then approach her very tenderly ; and if she resists, 
do not embarrass her, but leave her free to guard her 
silence." 

" Be assured of that." 

Juliette was returning to the house. Madame de 
Vignes gave a last and mute appeal to Jacques' tender 
compassion, and went out. 

The young girl, on raising her eyes, saw her brother 
stopped before her in the attitude of awaiting her. A ray 
lit up her face, and a flow of blood colored her cheeks. 
She was transformed ; and a happy, gay, healthy-looking 
Juliette, in the flower of her seventeen years, reappeared 
for a few moments. But a shade soon passed over her 
forehead, her features relaxed, her mouth lost its smile, 
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and she was again sad and gloomy, as she had looked for 
a long time. She took her brother's arm, and leaned 
against him with frank pleasure. 

'' Are you quite well, Jacques? " she asked. 

He signified yes with his head, gently pressing Juliette's 
hand. 

"What joy it is not to see you sick and unhappy 
any more ! " she continued. '' For you did not ])ear your 
illness with patience, and you were not inclined to 
resignation." 

She shook her head gently, as if to say, " Women are 
more courageous; they accept sorrow in better part." 
They were in front of the house under the veranda, in 
the very spot where Davidoff had told Jacques of Pierre 
Laurier's death. The window of the salon behind the 
Persian blinds was half-open now also ; but Juliette had 
ceased to be on the alert for bad news. She was only 
waiting for a surcease of her sorrow. But no one on 
earth could relieve her. Deliverance must come from 
heaven. Indiflferent and placid, she sat down in one of the 
wicker arm-chairs, and looked out upon the sea. Jac- 
ques was thinking, ''I must question her. What shall I 
say, and how shall I shape the conversation ? Her per- 
ception is so very clear-sighted. She will know the 
import of my every word, and discern the drift of my 
questions. A blunder will put her on her guard. And 
if she is determined, I shall get nothing out of her : she 
will remain immovably close-mouthed." 

"We are now in the middle of March," he remarked, 
with an unconcerned air. '*Wo shall soon have to 
return to Paris. Will you miss the country, my dear? " 

"I care little where I am," she said, without even a 
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a movement, as if she were thinking, *' I shall very soon 
be laid to earth in the deep silence and quiet sleep of 
eternity." 

"I should have thought that our departure would be 
against your desire, pain you even ; and I was almost on 
the point of asking mother to prolong our stay a few 
weeks." 

She hung her head despondently, and seemed bent 
upon confiding nothing of her thoughts. Her brother 
observed her with attention, and endeavored to detect a 
quicker palpitation of that poor, grieving hcart. 

"For my own part," he continued, "I should not 
object to remaining here longer. I shall leave this place 
with regret ; for a painful bond attaches me to it, now 
and forevermore." 

His voice cracked. He trembled every time he had 
occasion to refer to Laurier, as if he felt the remorse of 
criminal complicity in his tragic end. 

" It is here that I lost the man I loved most; and 
nothing will ever console me for his loss. I seem to 
imagine that in going away from here I shall be farther 
from him. And, yet, I do not know where to go to 
mourn him, since the billows have not given him up to 
us, and we have not had the supreme consolation of ad- 
dressing a last prayer to him. And this country, where 
I saw him walk for the last time, detains me, as if 1 had 
a secret hope of seeing him reappear some day." 

Juliette started as he spoke these words ; and she 
raised her eyes interrogatingly. She started for joy; 
but she almost immediately stopped herself. 

'' Do you think, then, it is possible that he may not 
be dead ? " she asked. 







For two weeks they had lived each for the other, each near the other * * beneath 
the blossoming orange-trees * * Page 118. 
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He replied in a hollow voice : 
"His body has not been found.'' 

*' Alas ! Will he be the first one the jealous sea has 
claimed ? " exclaimed the young girl, with a despairing 
accent. "No 1 we must not cling to delusions and coax 
ourselves with idle dreams. He doubted the future ; he 
(lid not understand those who loved him ; he grew weary 
of life. And there is no doubt about the calamity ; it is 
irreparable 1 We shall never see poor Pierre again. 
He is gone forever. We shall nevermore hear his voice 
— nor his laugh — nor even his complaints. He is gone 
whence he will never return. And we may mourn him 
without a fear of shedding idle tears." 

She was animated as she spoke thus ; and her grief, 
given free play, overflowed her heart and poured from 
her Ups Uke a torrent swollen by a sudden storm. Jacques 
looked at his sister in amazement, and, in the bitterness of 
her confessed regret, he sought for some sign of a re- 
proach addressed to himself. He asked himself, " Does 
she suspect the awful secret ? If she had to decide be- 
tween Pierre and nie, which would she choose ? Would 
she sacrifice the brother or the man she loved ? " 

Wiping her tear-stained face, she sat for a moment 
silent. Then : 

'' Heaven, as compensation, has delivered us from the 
fears your state of health caused us. Enjoy life, Jacques. 
Employ it well in loving us. " She made a move to leave ; 
but he held her back, and, looking at her intently, he 
said : 

"So this is the secret of your depression and your 
suflering ? You loved him ? " 

" With all my soul^" she replied, without hesitation or 
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embarrassment. '' Together with my mother and yon, 
he was the only one who occupied my mind." 

"You are not twenty years old. At your age, grief 
and mourning are not eternal. The entire future lies 
before you." 

She hung her head sadly, and then said, with profound 
sweetness : 

"Let us never again speak of this, please. It will 
only pain me uselessly. I am not one of those who for- 
get and reconcile themselves. In the secret recesses of 
my heart, the memory of Pierre will be an object of 
worship. I shall never cease to think of him. But to 
pronounce his name before me makes me feel bad. I 
promise you to take care of myself, and to omit nothing 
that will bring me better health. I do not wish to worry 
you, or give you cause for uneasiness. But leave to me 
the freedom of my son-ow." 

She gave her brother a sweet smile, and recommenced 
her solitary walk along the terrace. He was very much 
affected, and, entering the house, ascended to his mother's 
chamber. Madame de Vignes was anxiously awaiting 
him. 

"Well?" she questioned, as he appeared. 

" Well, I have talked with her, as we agreed, and I 
found her, if not reasonable, at least very calm. She 
has a deep affliction, and does not wish to be consoled. I 
had thought that a prolongation of our sojourn would be 
advantageous to her, but I was mistaken. I believe the 
best thing to do will be to return to Paris and to try to 
induce her to resume her former diversions. Solitude 
will do her no good. She has too much leisure here to 
concentrate her mind upon a single idea. Society will 
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again catch her up, and she will be forcibly diverted ; 
and the state of her' mind will feel its effects, I hope." 

"Is it necessary to begin preparations for our depart- 
ure immediately ? " 

"No. It would be too hasty. In a fortnijçht we can 
leave this spot." 

"But you, my dear boy — will not the change of cli- 
mate be prejudicial to you ? We are yet only in the 
month of March. It is still cold at Paris." 

' ' What does that matter ? My health is excellent now ; 
and it is of Juliette we must think." 
" Very well, I shall do as you advise." 
Jacques kissed his mother's hands affectionately. 
The breakfast bell was ringing. They passed into the 
dining-room, where Juliette presently rejoined them. 
The mother and son affected to speak of inconsequen- 
tial things. The repast was short. A constraint weighed 
upon them all, and they were in accord in their desire 
for solitude. After the dessert, each arose. The two 
ladies silently withdrew to their rooms. Jacques went 
for a stroll towards the beach alone, smoking. 

A cove, indented by red-colored rocks, was washed by 
the murmuring waves. The grass was on the point of 
dying at the water's edge, and, upon the sand, mosses of 
a grayish green, resembling lichens, were growing wild. 
Jacques sat down ; and, in the genial warmth of the sun, 
he began to ponder. All was silent and deserted. Im- 
mensity before him and above him. The sky lapped the 
sea — as far as the eye could see all was azure. His eyes, 
fixed on the distant horizon, wandered vagmely, dazzled 
by the limpid grandeur of the atmosphere, fascinated by 
the moving serenity of the waves. 
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Gradually, all sense of the reality became effaced ; and 
he again saw the hall of the theatre during the night of 
the veglione ; he heard the noises of the crowd, the pat- 
tering of the dancers' feet and the harmony of the or- 
chestra. The entire picture of the carnival night was 
summoned up ; and among the groups he perceived the 
whitfe domino. It was smiling bewitchingly under its 
lacc-bcardcd mask, and its eyes shone like diamonds 
through the openings in the satin. The subtle and pene- 
trating fragrance that issued from her yielding form 
enveloped Jacques ; and he experienced, in that deserted 
spot, such a keen sensation of the proximity of the pro- 
voking woman, that he vaguely reached forth his arms. 
His action broke the charm of the mirage — and he saw 
that he was alone. 

A dull discontentment seized him at the thought that 
he was victoriously haunted by the memory of Clé- 
mence ; that she had fastened herself upon him ; and 
that he could not abandon himself for an instant with- 
out being at the mercy of the sorceress. She had said 
to him : '' Whether you wish or no." And he did well 
not to wish ; he felt that she had him in her toils — tri- 
umphant and perfidious mistress of his thoughts, his 
senses, and tyrannical sovereign of his will. He searched 
his feelings, and asked himself why they proved refrac- 
tory. Why did ho experience an instinctive repug- 
nance, or rather a fear ? This woman made him timid. 
He knew she was dangerous. All who had approached 
her had rued it. Ruin, dishonor, death — these were her 
presents to those whom she ensnared. And her hate was 
more dreadful still than her love. And, yet, so beau> 
tif ul with her ruby lips, her velvety eyes and her divine 
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form ! What was there to be feared ? Was he not her 
chosen lover ? 

The recollection of Pierre returned to him. Had she 
not adored the great artist also ? And had not prompt 
satiety, desire for change, invincible shamelessness — 
hand-maids which served her with odious fidelity — 
pushed her even to treason ? Poor Laurier had suffered ; 
he had sprinkled the queenly luxury of this girl with 
his sweat, his tears and his blood. He had withered 
for her the delicate flower of his genius. Like a blooded 
charger, harnessed to the heavy cart of degrading work, 
he foundered himself in order to gain the money which 
she scattered about as she scurried through life. And 
when he had lost his capacity for work, he plunged 
into play to obtain by chance what his spavined and 
broken-down talent no longer afforded him. 

Jacques was familiar with all these stages in Laurier's 
miserable, amorous existence. He had seen the painter 
lucid, shamefaced and exasperated, proceeding from one 
to the other — each day descending a little deeper into 
moral degradation, deeming himself sunk, lost, moaning 
in despair, blaspheming loudly, and unable longer to cut 
away from vice, stultification, perdition, whenever the 
woman he raved over and cursed, as much as signed to him 
with her rosy finger, or let fall a word from her burning 
lips. What was there satanical or divine in this creature 
that filled men with such tenacious ecstasy, with the 
rage of love so impossible to allay ? The only rival that 
might triumph over her was Death. Why had his friend 
bequeathed her to him, as it were ? Was it to avenge 
him ? And id he suppose that he was capable of becom- 
ing a slaT J to the monster of voluptuousness ? 
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Pierre's visage appeared before his eyes, just as he had 
long seen him in his frightful dreams. He appeared 
mortally sad. He was moving his lips ; and it seemed to 
Jacques that he was murmuring, "Beware ! I have given 
thee my life ; but she is about to snatch it from thee. 
Her mission on earth is to destroy man. She is the 
avengeress of cowardice, selfishness, falsehood and in- 
famy. Every crime that man commits, she is charged 
with punishing. She is the instrument of destiny. Im- 
pelled by fatality, she strikes indiscriminately him who 
is guilty and him who is weak. Shun her : beware of 
her ! See what she has done with me. She lied when she 
told thee that it was my desire that thou shouldst love 
her. No, I have fled from her into the beyond, and she 
inspires me with horror. Do not believe her ; do not 
hearken to her ; do not gaze upon her. Her looks debase, 
her words corrupt, her embraces kill 1 Do thou veer 
from her path. And if she approaches thee, if she seeks 
thee, if she calls thee — place distance between her and 
thee. She is not to be resisted when one is near her. 
At this very moment, thou hast the choice to live or to 
die." 

Pierre's sombre countenance disappeared ; and Jacques 
found himself alone, facing the swelling sea, in this en- 
chanted desert where nature blossomed forth radiantly 
in the bright sunlight. He said to himself, "lam be- 
coming visionary. What do the fears and scruples 
which torment me signify ? Can my existence depend . 
upon this woman ? And because I may love her, whether 
for an hour or a day, shall I be lost ? Frailties of a 
brain still weak 1 I am not as far recovered from my 
ills as I supposed. But what is it that foments in me 
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the trouble I seem to feel ? What mental crisis am I 
passing through? Is it, then, criminal to love the 
woman Pierre loved ? For this is the main-spring of the 
conflicts that rise in my conscience. Am I doing wrong Î 
And besides, is there not, to a large degree, individual 
idiosyncrasy and social conventionality in what is 
pleased to be termed good or evil ? " 

His egotism made response for him : " I choose and 
wish to do it ; that is all." And the restless, forbidden 
woman pleased him, and he wished for her. To the ar- 
guments which his reason urged against the passion that 
possessed him, his heart was dumb. At the . very mo- 
ment he was seated upon the warm rock, his feet at 
the border of the foamy waves, surrounded by a delight- 
ful calm, his senses drew him towards the female magi- 
cian ; and he shuddered with impatience. He knew that 
at half an hour's distance Nice was in holiday, and that 
the battle of the flowers on the promenade des Anglais 
was attracting the whole colony of gay people. Clé- 
mence would be there ; and she was expecting him, watch- 
ing for him, calling him. He had only to take a step to 
rejoin her. 

A dull quaking stifled him. His entire being re- 
volted. His tottering reason protested, " But she dares 
you. She said, * whether you wish or no. ' Are you 
going to obey then, like a slave ? You have very little 
pride and courage. Remain, then, and do not go. Take 
warning ! " 

Ho was already standing up. The magnetic force 
which always left Laurier vanquished after he had 
taken so many oaths to be impregnable, reacted upon 
Jacques. The charm of that girl, the redoubtable 
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demon that annihilated the will of those whom she wished 
to beguile, triumphed over distance, wisdom and pru- 
dence. Jacques was still discussing his sensuaUty with 
himself; but it now prevailed victoriously. He entered 
the house, got his hat and cloak, and, without bidding 
his sister good-bye, took his departure. 



The passion which Clémence inspired in Jacques was 
so much the keener because she had combatted it. A 
sensual caprice threw the young woman and the hand- 
some fellow into each other's arms. They loved one 
another madly, furiously and in an absolute seclusion 
which placed an inseparable barrier between the world 
and themselves. For two weeks they had lived each 
for the other, each near the other, in the smiling villa 
on the road from Menton, beneath the blossoming 
orange-trees, among the low divans upholstered in silk, 
or in the Moorish salon. 

At night Jacques, with great difficulty, tore himself 
away from the seductions of the charmer and returned 
to Beaulieu. His mother and his sister now saw him 
only for an instant in the morning before his departure ; 
and with profound sadness Madame de Vignes realized 
that her son's unexpected restoration to health had been 
the signal for a renewal of his former life of dissipation 
— that consuming existence which had almost caused his 
death. She had ventured a remonstrance which had 
been received with a smile. Jacques, anxious to escape 
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it, kissed his mother, assured her that he never felt 
more vigorous — which was true — and that there w^as no 
cause for being uneasy. And, without further heeding 
either counsels or prayers, he left in the direction of the 
railway station and took the train for Monte Carlo. The 
two women then remained alone ; and their days slipped 
by, silent and gloomy. 

During this time, Jacques tasted of the devouring bliss 
which had withered Pierre Laurier's talent, debased his 
character, destroyed his courage, and changed the won- 
derful artist into the impotent adventurer who begged of 
death forgetf ulness of his brilliant past. 

Clémence, so much the more dangerous that she was 
sincere, loved as she believed she liad never loved before. 
She found in this handsome blonde, somewhat effeminate 
fellow, the delicate, captivating lover her brunette 
beauty dreamed of. She ruled him completely, entwined 
herself around him until he had no thought that was 
not hers, no desire that was not inspired by her. It was 
a complete enchantment that caused her love to pass 
into the marrow of his bones, into the fibres of his heart, 
into his flesh and nerves. She was the impish miccuhm 
of this happy unfortunate, who was at the height of 
felicity and did not measure the depth of its fall. 

In the course of the exhilaration which possessed them, 
the time fixed for departure arrived; and Clémence, 
unable to bear the idea of being separated from Jac- 
ques, made preparations to go back to Paris. They 
regretfully abandoned the delightful country intended 
for love. But they derived consolation in the thought 
that in the city they would have many more opportunities 
fo be with each other, and, if they desired, to be almost 
never apart. 
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Their arrival at Paris produced very différent effects 
upon each. Jacques experienced great pleasure at 
returning to the city which, in his troubled days, he feared 
he would never see again. The motion of the wheels, 
the animation of the crowds impressed him and engaged 
him. The fascination of Paris hung upon him. He had 
left the grandest climate ; his gaze had just passed from 
most wonderful scenery. The foggy sky at Paris, the 
long stony avenues seemed stately to him ; and he con- 
fessed to himself that nothing more beautiful existed in 
the world. He joyfully took possession of his bachelor 
quarters once more, and established himself in them with 
great relish. 

Clémence, installed in her monumental establishment 
on avenue Hoche, amid her luxury, again came into con- 
tact with the cares of existence. Down at Monte Carlo 
she lived like a little hmirgeoise. At Paris she once more 
became the demi-mondaine whose household expenses 
were three hundred thousand francs a year. Jacques 
no longer recognized her. A sudden transformation had 
taken place in her. Clemence's manner, her tone, her 
aspect had entirely changed. She spoke briefly ; her eyes 
wore an itfiperious look. One felt that he was in the 
presence of a woman armed for the battle of life, always 
on guard to avoid being surprised or overpowered. 

She displayed to Jacques a lively affection ; she declared 
to him that he was her master, and that she subordinated 
everything to his wishes. But the fact of its declaration 
attested so clearly to a diminution of his influence that it 
left the young man thoughtful. Clémence took notice of 
the impression it created, and endeavored to dissipate it. 
She made herself endearing and sweet ; and for a time 
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the charming and simple mistress of the past days re- 
appeared. 

But there was an end to Jacques' peace of mind with 
respect to his mistress. In the little villa at Monte Carlo, 
ho was able to harbor the illusion that she had never 
loved as he loved her. In the sumptuous establishment at 
Paris everything spoke of Clemence's former life ; every- 
thing recalled her lovers, from Selim Nuîîo, who had 
purchased the mansion, to Pierre Laurier who had 
painted the superb portrait which adorned the salon. 
The unhappy fellow was greatly troubled. He looked 
gloomy, restless, irritated. He was no longer certain of 
her whom he adored ; and his love therefore increased. 

They had both made a promise never to leave one 
another ; and they were seeing less of each other than 
formerly. Not on account of Clemcnce's wish, but be- 
cause their life was no more the same, and because the 
exiorencies of her household en«:rossed her to the dctrac- 
tion of her love. Jacques usually came at regular hours; 
and by degrees his passion disciplined itself. This was 
a great misfortune for him. At Monte Carlo he doubt- 
less would have drifted into lassitude. But the obstacles 
which he encountered at Paris inflamed him instead of 
discouraging him. 

Clémence, with the acuteness of observation which all 
women have, and particularly those who live by mascu- 
hne stupidity and vanity, soon detected this state of 
mind. She knew by long experience that with men se- 
curity promptly engenders indiflFerence, and that the 
most powerful stimulus of love is uncertainty. Observ- 
ing that Jacques was very impatient and on the point of 
becoming jealous, she took a malicious pleasure in keep- 
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ing him in suspense, in permitting him to fear all, hope 
for all, and obtain all. She therefore directed his passion 
to its highest pitch of intensity. She made him suffer 
exquisitely, knowing how to compensate for his cares 
with pleasures which thus seemed more keen. 

Taciturn when he was not near Clémence, Jacques 
worried his mother by the enervating torpor of his de- 
meanor. He passed hours outstretched upon the divan 
of his smoking-room with his eyes fixed upon the ceil- 
ing, smoking opiated cigarettes which benumbed his 
brain — without budging, without speaking, as if lost in a 
dream born of hasheesh. His health was still good: 
nevertheless, a pallor was replacing the fresh glow of his 
cheeks which he had brought from the South. He was 
spare ; but his nerves vigorously sustained him ; and he 
passed his nights with extraordinary ardor; as if his in- 
ertia and silence enabled him to economize bis strength 
for pleasure. 

He returned to the club about five o'clock every day, 
and staid till midnight, when he was not at Clemence's. 
He played cards a great deal, and had extraordinary^ good 
luck at the start. 

Chouette d V écarté won him large sums. He made 
winnings of five hundred louis very handily before din- 
ner ; and this card-money, so easily consumed, he poured 
from his hands with superb indifierence. It gave him 
pleasure to minister to Clemence's luxury. A dull jeal- 
ousy was working within him, and be wished to become 
the undisputed lord of the beautiful girl. And three 
months after his return from Nice he was supporting the 
woman reputed to be the most extravagant in Paris. 
He did not know how to be content with heaping on her 
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those princely presents, which make the fortunes of the 
jewelers, and which he brought to his mistress as if, as 
at Monte Carlo, he was offering her a bouquet of roses 
and violets. He essayed to play the rôle of Jupiter to 
the Danaë in avenue Hoche. And from that day a life 
of torture began. 

The large stakes at écarté no longer suflSced for his 
needs ; and baccarat opened a vaster field to him. Gam- 
bling, which at first was only an amusement, then an ex- 
pedient, became a passion. He loved it, not only for the 
resources which he could derive from it, but for the 
emotions it afforded him. He dealt with a superb im- 
passibility that masked his devouring sensations. He 
made losses of one hundred thousand francs without a 
change in the inflection of his voice, without moving a 
muscle of his face. But he boiled interiorly, and the 
trepidation of his nerves was so much the more intense 
because it was the better dissimulated. When, after two 
hours of alternate successes and reverses, luck definitively 
allied itself to his side, his brain relaxed into delicious 
beatitude, exalted by the desire for triumph. He ex- 
perienced a moment of unapproachable drunkenness, 
during which he forgot all that had not to do with play. 

Clémence was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that she was not alone in Jacques' heart ; but she did not 
take umbrage at this victorious rival to which she owed 
her luxury. Besides, an apprccial)le and natural enough 
modification took shape in her. Her flirtatious predilec- 
tions had reconquered her ; and her eager thirst for pleas- 
ure, which had seized her in her solitude in the South, 
had not resisted the attractions of Paris. She received 
her friends again, resumed her associations, and, caught 
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in the fly-wheel of daily pleasures, she found less time to 
devote to her love. 

And then, Jacques, resisting her with gloomy savagery, 
had drawn forth her passion ; but Jacques, obedient to all 
her fancies, and, above all, supporting her as though he 
were the richest n^Uionaire (an unpardonable fall), al- 
most wearied her. From the moment that he ceased to 
be forbidden fruit, he ceased to be tempting. In this the 
comedienne was not more perverse than the generality of 
women. And all responsibility for what was bound to 
happen fell upon Jacques. He himself had modified 
the conditions of his intimacy with Clémence. He had 
misconstrued that fundamental axiom of polite philo- 
sophy : "A woman's love is in a direct ratio to the sac- 
rifices which she imposes upon herself." No longer 
holding her in the chains of his caprice, he was quite ready 
to be deceived by her. For Clémence, the distance be- 
tween disaffection and betrayal could have been nothing. 
But because she ceased to adore him, that was no reason 
why she should give Jacques his liberty. It was not in 
her nature to be so generous ; and there was no more 
implacable a tormentor of men in Paris than this woman 
when she did not love. She had kept Laurier more than 
one year after he had ceased to please her ; and it was 
during this infernal period that the artist, tortured, de- 
graded, had entertained thoughts of ending the life which 
Clémence had rendered a hell for him. 

Jacques noticed nothing as yet. The beautiful girl, 
learned in the art of deceiving men, charmed him by the 
same grace of smile, the same honeyed sweetness of 
words, the same languor of caresses. 

He went to his mother's but very little. The sorrow 
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there was too great ; and he staid away. His sister, 
without exhibiting any of the characteristic symptoms 
of the sickness which menaced her, every day bent over 
paler, more emaciated. Nevertheless, by an effort of 
the will, she succeeded in affecting gaiety in order to 
throw Madame de Vignes off her guard. But the ruse 
the young girl was playing did not delude her mother. 
And the two women, composing their faces in order 
mutually to deceive, lived on in secret sorrow. 

The consulting physicians agreed upon anaemia. They 
found no organ affected — neither heart nor breast. 
They united, nevertheless, in determining it as a gradual 
weakening of the system. It looked as if Jacques had 
taken from his sister all her strength, and had given her 
all his debility. It was no small matter for wonder with 
these practitioners, who had treated the brother for the 
year past, to see the latter lead his turbulent life, while 
Juhette, radiant the spring before, was now bowed down 
in sickness. And Jacques, whom the two women had 
surrounded with so much care and affection, nauseated 
by his mother's complaints, chilled by his sister's sad 
smile, lessened his visits with fierce selfishness, enjoying 
to the full the life he had renewed. 

June had come ; and as was her custom, Clémence 
wished to go to Deauville. Selim Nuno, for a few years 
past, had placed his splendid villa at the disposal of the 
comedienne. Jacques, who was already looking with 
impatience upon the frequent visits which the old finan- 
cier paid to the young woman, flew into a passion when 
she broached her intention. To go to the sea-side, good; 
to select Deauville, all right. But to accept Nuno's 
hospitality? Why? Clémçnco readily responded to 
this question ; 
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''It is just six years, my dear, that Selim has been a 
true friend to me. I owed him a great deal formerly; 
and I would not say that I might not owe him more in 
the future." 

"As long as I am here, it is very unlikely." 

"Very true. But you may not be here long. Men 
are changeable. You may love me to-day ; to-morrow, 
you may forget me. Those who may be counted on at all 
hazards are very few. Frankly, Jacques, you cannot 
be jealous of this poor old man I He is like a father to 
me. And you know very well that you have to fear no 
one." 

She tried to overcome his resistance by loving words ; 
but the young man's opposition had a long-standing and 
solid foundation. He listened to her, shaking his head 
with an air of being very little convinced. 

" I do not like to go to M. Nuno's. And although he 
does not live at the villa, you will not be at home in it. 
And, then, what right should I have there ? It would be 
so easy to rent another house and be under no obliga- 
tion to any one. If you accept my proposition, we can 
again commence the delicious existence at Monte Carlo ; 
we shall again be near the sea in delightful solitude, 
and you will have leisure to be all for me. Here, I am 
compelled to dispute you with your occupations and your 
friendships ; and you almost entirely elude me. Down 
there I should own you completely ; and nothing could 
take you from me any more." / 

He spoke earnestly ; and Clémence listened to him with 
curiosity. His voice, formerly so sweet, seemed now 
indifferent and commonplace to her ears. His hands, 
which clasped her own, no longer burned her flesh. He 
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appeared to her as a pretty blonde fellow, very exacting, 
who was beginning to bore her. To his urgent insistance 
she responded with a smile, which Jacques interpreted 
as a presage of victory. He drew near the young 
woman and took her in his arms. She did not oppose 
any resistance. She was engaged in analyzing her sen- 
sations. The embrace left her cold and calm. None of 
the past flame warmed her ; the fire seemed to be utterly 
extinguished ; and nothing could fan it into a blaze again. 
Hardly four months of love, and the end had come I 

She thought of the night of the veglione, when they ex- 
changed their first loving words in the box. How moved 
and trembling she had been ! And how weary and in- 
different she felt now ! Ho was still possessed by his 
passion. But her caprice was decidedly at an end. It 
was at this moment that Jacques' doom was sealed. 
While he was pressing Clemence's seductive form to his 
heart, the latter was saying to herself : 

"N — o, no ! It is over with him, like the rest. He 
worships me ; and I am tired of him. Shall I never find 
the man who will not love me, and whom I shall always 
love?" 

She arose from the sofa on which she had been seated 
with Jacques, and, leaning against the mantel-piece, she 
said, with a pensive air : 

''You insist upon your programme? All right. I 
adopt it. Rent any house you like, so long as it is large 
and well situated, with nice stables for the horses ; for I 
shall take my whole suite along. But, you know, 
Nuno will come to see me as freely as anywhere else. 
For I do not intend to break with my friends, or let my- 
self be walled up." 
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" Did ever I hint at such a thing ? " protested Jacques. 
" Have I not confidence in you ? " 

Clémence glanced at him ; and he really looked ridicu- 
lous. A fugitive smile skimmed over her lips, and she 
remained silent a moment ; then she said, slowly : 

*' You are quite right to have confidence in me. You 
might as well mistrust yourself." 

The evening was warm and beaiitif ul, and they went 
to the Ambassadeurs for dinner. At eleven o'clock 
Clémence, rather sullen, and saying she was not feeling 
well, showed Jacques to the door. Irritated, he made 
his way to the club, and, as a game of baccarat was com- 
mencing, he took the bank and began to deal. It was 
an odd fact that as long as he had been loved, he had ^ 
been lucky at cards ; the very moment his mistress came 
to the conclusion that she did not care for him seemed 
to mark the end of his vein of luck. Fortune abruptly 
deserted him ; and, af tet several too fleeting returns of 
favor, he withdrew at morning loser by three thousand 
louis. 

He had won so much for several months past that he 
attached no importance to this unlucky streak, which he 
supposed was accidental. He infused dnly the more ar- 
dor into his revenge ; but he met with a continuance of 
defeat. Astonished, ho grew obstinate, and, in a few 
days, he had to contribute very large sums to the coffers 
of the club. The house at Trouville was rented ; he 
wished to break off this fatal scries, and, as Clémence 
was disposed to depart, they left for the Normandy 
coast. 

Here, their existence was resumed as at Paris, only 
amid greater intimacy, which increased the young worn- 
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an's real coldness, because she was obliged to force her- 
self to appear charming towards the man who annoyed 
her as much as all his predecessors. She took revenge 
by devising ways to make him spend his money. It was 
then that Jacques, seeing his resources suddenly dissi 
pated, was compelled to call upon his reserve. The diffi- 
culty of the situation seemed to excite him ; and never 
had he loved Clémence so much since she had drawn her- 
self towards him. Perhaps this strange girl possessed 
the dangerous faculty of troubling the reason of her 
lovers. For, with the exception of Nuno, who had been 
her first protector and who had never taken offense at 
her caprices, all those she had loved and forsaken had 
not been able to console themselves for their loss. 

The suite which Clémence brought was numerous, and 
she entertained, by the parties she got up, the society of 
the entire country around. There were cavalcades that 
attracted on the road from Honfleur or Villers the youth 
of Trouville. The stables, those days, were empty, and 
one could not have found an idle horse in the neighbor- 
hood. Breaks, drawn at full speed, carried the ladies ; 
and at one of the charming and excellent inns on the coast 
everybody stopped for breakfast. Amid the dust, un- 
der the pouring sun, to a chorus of joyful cries, the cav- 
aliers, having alighted, asssisted the lovely fair ones to 
descend from the high boxes. And skirts fluttered, 
showing rapid visions of small feet and shapely ankles. 

On other days, they embarked on the steam yacht of 
Baron Trésorier, and, through the oily sea, sailed to 
Fecamp or in the direction of Cherbourg. In the even- 
ing the whole lively band reassembled at the casino at 
Trouville ; and the dance engrossed the couples to the 
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strains of the orchestra till midnight. Then, the party 
broke up, weary of the pleasures of the day, and, half 
an hour later, the players met again at the club, where 
cards were indulged in till dawn. Jacques, wearing a 
hard but impassible look, dealt with a still persistent 
doggedness, and saw the last vestiges of his short fortune 
carried away in the wreck. He did not become discour- 
aged; and, full of an inconceivable confidence, he awaited 
the return of chance. It could not, he reasoned, always 
be unfaithful to him; and, in a few evenings,, he would 
repair his losses — the common reasoning and hope of all 
gamblers, but which is very seldom borne out by fate. 

One evening, as he was playing with his habitual mis- 
fortune, while the bank was being auctioned, he heard 
a familiar voice pronounce the sacred words: "Bank 
open." He raised his eyes, and, separated only by the 
width of the table, was Patrizzi. Jacques' looks met 
those of the prince, who was directing a friendly smile 
at him. At the same time, a person behind the Neapoli- 
tan advanced beyond the circle of the curious, and, with 
horrible anguish of heart, Jacques recognized Doctor 
Davidoff. 

The young man was nailed to the spot ; he could not 
stir a single step. A cold sweat stood upon his fore- 
head ; his ears rang. He seemed to see the dreadful 
image of Death standing before him. He was still mo- 
tionless, powerless to advance or retreat, fascinated by 
the steady gaze of the Russian doctor, when Patrizzi's 
hand was laid on his shoulder. With an effort, Jacques 
turned, and, with a haggard air, listened to the prince as 
he spoke. He scarcely heard his words ; nevertheless, 
the thought that he was being observed and that his ac- 
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tions must seem unaccountable gave him a little energy. 
He passed his hand across his brow and was able to say 
to Patrizzi : 

"Have you been here long ? " 

" Nearly a quarter of an. hour. We came in — Davi- 
doffandl — ^just when your bank was most vigorously 
assaulted. You have here, my dear friend, some Eng- 
Ushmen who have made some pretty severe raids." 

"I am not very lucky just at present," stammered 
Jacques. 

" That is what these gentlemen said at the time. But, 
excuse me ; they are waiting for me to deal. I am go- 
ing, to avenge you. Ah ! here comes Davidoff." 

He took his place on the high chair, shujffled the cards, 
cut them and commenced the game. Davidoff leisurely 
left the 'group in whose midst he had been and ap- 
proached Jacques. As he advanced, he examined the 
latter attentively. When he came up to him he held 
out his hand, and, taking Jacques' in a professional rather 
than a friendly way, felt it to study its suppleness, warmth 
and nervousness ; then, letting it drop, he said, with a 
shake of his head : 

"You have fever, Jacques. The life you are leading 
is very bad for you." 

The wise words the doctor uttered broke the charm 
which held the young man. He no longer saw in David- 
off the mystical being, the possessor of secrets by which 
life returns to wasted bodies — but a well-meaning man, 
resembling other men. He recovered his assurance and 
said, pleasantly : 

"It would be bad for the average man. Neverthe- 
less, as you see, I do not suffer very much. But it is 
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intensely hot here. Let us go for a breath of air. Will 
you ? " 

He got his top-coat, and, leaning on Davidoff 's arm, 
he went out on the lawn. It was lovely weather. The 
night was very mild and radiant with stars. The waves 
expired noiselessly upon the sandy beach. To the norlh, 
the lights of Havre shone out of the darkness. A pro- 
found quiet reigned. The two men walked for a few 
moments without speaking, turning over in their minds 
the events in which they had mingled, and which bound 
each to the other in such a powerful manner. They had 
a thousand questions to propound to each other; but 
the fear of saying too much suspended their curiosity. 
Jacques was the first to resort to interrogation. 

"You have just arrived at Trouville? " he asked the 
doctor, with feigned indifference. 

"The yacht of Count Woreseff, with whom I am 
traveling, cast anchor here to-day. We took dinner at 
the Black-Rocks, and, as the Count was fatigued, he 
remained on board. Patrizzi and I came over to the 
casino, where I knew we would find you." 

' 'Ah ! Some one has told you ? " 

"That you have been here three weeks with Clémence 
Villa ; that you are gambling a great deal, with a wild 
look on your face ; and that you are well. So I was 
told." 

Jacques elevated his eyebrows. 

"You have not been deceived," he returned, coldly. 

"And is this the use you ought to make of your recov- 
ered health ? Oh, I do not desire to pose as a moraUst, 
or as a giver of lessons ! You know my friendship for 
you causes me to talk to you as I do. Clémence Villa ! 
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This is the woman I find you with I And it is for her 
that you are playing with furious madness ? Come, my 
dear friend, are you sure you are iji your right senses? " 

"I am sure that I am crazy over her," said Jacques. 
" But I am not certain that I can help it. The love with 
which she has inspired me is so intimately bound up in 
my return to life that it seems as if it were. the very 
foundation of it. And, then, if I did not plunge my- 
self into this passion which annihilates my thought and 
absorbs my whole being, what would become of me ? I 
am afraid to know ; and I do not wish to find out." He 
fixed his troubled eyes upon the doctor. " It is not nec- 
essary for me to reflect, you see ; for I easily arrive at 
the conviction that my existence is a dangerous mon- 
strosity to others and to myself. No I No I I do not 
have to reflect. And the life I lead, and which you 
reproach me for, is the only one which is favorable to 
me." 

" But your strength will not stand it," said DavidoflT, 
''and you will kill yourself." 

Jacques smiled nervously. 

"Do you think that is possible? Do I depend on 
myself ? Am I not urged on by a sort of fatality ? " 

" Take care I This argument which tends to shift the 
responsibility from you is too ready an excuse for many 
faults," said the doctor, . severely . ''You were afraid 
you would die, and you live ; this is a fact. Do not 
assign supernatural causes to it. You were cured of 
the malady from which you suflfered. Are you the 
first? i treated you. Give me the honor for your 
cure, and do not believe in those Pythagorean myths 
which make a child smile I " 
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"Did you smile at them at Monte Carlo the night 
you told us your stories ? " 

*' Eh 1 Did I say that I believed in what I told you ? 
Our friends, after an excellent repast, brought up the 
topic of spiritualism ; and the transmigration of souls 
was casually discussed. I took my part in the concert ; 
but if you wish to know my real opinion : I am a mate- 
rialist. Consequently, I cannot admit that a body may 
be brought to life by an element whose existence I do 
not recognize." 

" How was I saved, then? " asked Jacques, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

"You were saved because the cavity which phthisis 
had opened in your lung fortunately became cicatrized, 
thanks to the treatment which you followed, favored by 
the sanitary influence of the climate. What more of a 
miracle do you desire? Every year just as satisfactory 
phenomena are produced without throwing the minds of 
those who benefit by them into mysterious trouble." 

They had stopped on the border of the sea whose 
placid surface, lit up by the moon, shone like silver. 
Jacques stood a moment in silence ; then, abruptly, as if 
he were casting off a weight that crushed him : 

' ' And Pierre Laurier ? " 

" Pierre Laurier had lost his reason," replied David- 
off in a grave tone of voice ; " and you know very well 
who had made him lose it. Jacques, I want to bring 
you to your senses, to show you the horror of the life 
you are leading, to reveal the infamy of her for whom 
you are sacrificing everything." 

"Silence I" cried Jacques, violently. ''I shall not 
permit you to speak thus of her before me." 
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'' The night Laurier disappeared," continued the doc- 
tor, "it was not I who inveighed against Clémence. It 
was he. He cursed her. And, nevertheless, an invinci- 
ble power carried him back to her ; and one hundred times 
before he had endured the same insults, only to end in 
the same cowardice. He knew it ; he ground his teeth, 
and asked heaven for the courage to strangle this monster 
and kill himself afterwards. The monster once more 
vanquished him whom it desired to crush ; and now you 
are her prey, and there will be others after you — if there 
are not others even now ! " 

''Davidoff!" 

The Russian seized Jacques' arm vigorously. 

*'Do you entertain illusions anent your fair one's 
fidelity ? Laurier himself had none. And he returned 
to her just the same. He loved her more passionately 
than you do ; for you have not encountered proof of 
her treason. You cannot then know to what degrada- 
tion Clémence will drag you. Have you surprised her 
with another lover? Not yet? Very well. It will 
come ; and after having bellowed forth your anger, 
threatened to slay everybody, you will blubber like a 
child at the feet of the criminal, asking her pardon for 
your pleasure. Yes, you will do it ! All have played 
this abject comedy before her — all will play it. It is 
for this reason that she despises men, bends them to 
her fantasies, and throws them aside when they cease to 
please her. Try to soften her, and you will see with 
what chilling ferocity she will repay your lamentations 
and your prayers. She will laugh , in your face ; she 
will insult you ; she will tell you of her new amours^ 
and name you the happy master of her heart. And you 
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will wish to crash her, like Laurier ; and you will sigh for 
death. Come, Jacques, be a little sensible, be a little 
far-sighted 1 What I told Pierre on that fatal night, I 
tell you beside the waves, as we were then — beneaih 
the starry sky, as on that night. He told me that it was 
all useless ; that he had not the strength to follow my 
advice. He left me ; and we never saw him again. He 
at least was alone in the world. You have a mother, a 
sister. Think of them. Do you wish that they should 
have to mourn for you ? " 

"They are already mourning for me, DavidoflF," said 
Jacques, with anguish. " I have caused them many tor- 
ments, many cares, much anxiety. The poor, innocent 
beings are very unhappy ; and through my fault. Oh ! 
I know I am culpable, and so much the more so because 
they are loving and resigned. You have not seen my 
sister since your departure. You will be alarmed at 
finding her so weak and so sad. The doctors have all 
searched for the cause of her complaint. No one has 
discovered it. But my mother and myself know what 
it is. You also must have guessed it. The wound from 
which she is suffering, and which will prove her death, is 
in the heart. She loved Pierre Laurier, and she cannot 
reconcile herself to his loss. She confessed it to me be- 
fore we left the South. And I, wretch that I was, re- 
ceived her despairing confession in a distrustful, almost 
malevolent spirit. It seemed to me that she was re- 
proaching me for the death of him she mourned ; and I 
turned from the poor child in irritation, instead of con- 
soling her and weeping with her. I felt Laurier's life 
coursing through me ; he had given it to me : it be- 
longed to me. I was still so near the anguish of disease, 
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the horror of agony, that I believe I would have com- 
mitted murder in order to defend the life so marvel- 
lously regained. And I hurled myself like a madman 
into pleasure so as to impose silence on my reason, to 
force my conscience to remain silent. But I am a cow- 
ard, yes, a coward I And the existence I am dragging 
out is a proof of it. Davidoff — why have I not the 
power to call Pierre back to life ! It would mean health 
to poor Juliette, and who knows ? — perhaps mine. Yes, 
were I to see Laurier alive, I would take renewed confi- 
dence in my own strength and cease to believe in this 
supernatural aid which, whatever you may think of it, 
alone has sustained me till now. I should be convinced 
that I could live like all other people. Or else the little 
flame in me would be extinguished ; and then would 
come repose, rest, oblivion. Oh ! how delicious ! For 
you see, 1 am weary — weary — very weary! " 

Jacques heaved a sigh, and allowed his head to fall 
upon his breast. A painful tremor shook him, and his 
brow was damp with sweat. The Russian observed him 
with compassionate attention. He said to him : 

" You are suffering, Jacques. The sea air is freshen- 
ing up. We ought not to remain here." 

" What does that matter? " said the young man, care- 
lessly. ''Neither cold nor heat can have any effect 
upon me. I feel a great relief to have told you all you 
have just heard. I am a poor wretch; and for a long 
time I have been under evil influences which 1 do not 
know how to shake off." 

"Well, if you acknowledge your fault, do not persist 
in it. You told me just now that your iiiother grieves 
and your sister is sick. Let us leave together to-mor- 
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row morning for Paris. Let us go and see them. You 
will console your mother, and I shall treat your sister. 
Your presence will do them both good. I do not even 
mention the benefit you will feel yourself. After your 
move to free yourself, an act of resolution I Are you a 
man, and do you wish to conduct yourself like a man ? " 

Jacques seemed embarrassed by the clearness of this 
proposition ; and his visage contracted. He was already 
perturbed at the idea of leaving Clémence, uneasy as to 
what she might do during his absence. He stammered: 

"Is it necessary for us to leave to-morrow ? Can we 
not put off this voyage a few days ? I ought to have 
time to prepare for it." 

''No ! " said Davidoff rudely ; ''if you procrastinate, 
you will not go. To-morrow, or I shall never speak to 
you again or recognize you while I live." And as the 
young man hesitated, he resumed : 

" What prevents you? Are you not free? Or have 
you to get permission to depart? Is that it? It is 
worse than I supposed." 

"You are in error," exclaimed Jacques, perceiving 
that the Russian suspected Clémence ; " and I shall show 
you that you are. To-morrow, then." 

" Without fail — without delay — no pretext ? " 

"Rely on me." 

"All right. Ah! well, let us go to bed so as to be ready 
for to-morrow." 

They crossed the casino and left. A fiacre was wait- 
ing before the gate. They aroused the driver who was 
sound asleep on his seat and got in, after Jacques had 
given the order to stop at the port entrance. They 
rolled slowly through the small, sleeping city. They 
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stopped talking, reflecting upon the engagement they had 
just made. The vehicle coming to a stop aroused them 
from their meditation. They were on the quay fronting 
the water. One hundred yards off, tied to the dock by 
a hawser, the magnificent white yacht lay at anchor. 
The doctor descended, and, pressing Jacques' hand a last 
time, as if to give him a supply of energy, ho said : 

'* Good-night. I shall call for you. It is on my way." 

" No — no ! Spare me this pain," said Jacques, quickly. 
" We shall meet at the station." 

"All right. An hour before train-time. We shall 
breakfast together au huffet. 

They separated. The cab departed in the direction of 
Deauville ; and the doctor, crossing the narrow passage, 
leaped upon the deck of the ship. About nine o'clock he 
was awakened by a hand placed on his shoulder. He 
opened his eyes ; Count Woreseff was standing before 
him. Through the port-hole of the cabin the blue heaven 
peered through; and the sun's rays, reflected by the mov- 
inor water, sported capriciously against the maple sides. 

'' You sleep well this morning, my dear fellow," said 
the Russian noble, smiling. "This is the second time I 
came in, and you have not deigned to budge." 

" What is the matter, my dear Count? Is any one 
sick on board ? " 

" Fortunately not. I simply wished to find out what 
your plans were for to-morrow before giving the orders. 
I would like to go to Cherbourg. Does that suit you ? " 

** You must excuse me, dear Count," said the doctor ; 
''but I purpose leaving and spending a few days at 
Paris, if it will not inconvenience you." 

" You are free to do so. But consider how lucky it 
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was that I consulted you," said WoreseflF, gaily. ' 'What 
would you have said if you had awakened at sea." 

''You cannot imagine the consequences which that 
prank would have entailed." 

'' Well, get up. When you go ashore, I shall leave 
port ; and on your return you will find me at the dock 
in this same place. But what draws you to Paris, where 
it must be very warm, while here it is so fine ? " 

"A tale of love," the doctor seriously replied. '' A 
poor boy whom I am trying to separate from a mistress, 
who—" 

''Say — 'from a woman,'" WoreseflF interrupted, 
coldly. "It is shorter and just as precise. My dear 
fellow, believe a man who has been frightfully and un- 
justly unhappy — ^there is only one system possible in 
dealing with women. It is that adopted by the Orien- 
tals — slî^very, pure and simple. Tell that to your friend 
as coming from me." 

' ' To tell him is nothing. But to make him believe it ! 
He has already arrived at your system of slavery. Only 
he is the slave 1 " 

' ' Poor devil 1 Well 1 Good luck, DavidoflF. " 

The Count lit a cigarette, shook his friend's hand, and 
went out. An hour later the yacht was sputtering 
smoke from its chimneys, and was making its way slowly 
out to sea. 

On descending from the carriage at the station, the 
doctor found it void of travelers. The express was not 
due for a long time. He entered the waiting-room. 
Nobody. At the lunch-counter, the serving-maid was 
gaping over the papers of the evening before. A com- 
mercial traveler, with his sample case placed alongside 
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of him, was taking an aperient. Davidoff emerged into 
the yard and walked slowly in the sun, looking about for 
Jacques. About twenty minutes after, he began to get 
impatient ; and he directed his step towards Deauville 
by a street that led to Clemence's house. 

''What does it mean? Why is he late? Has he 
given up his intention to accompany me ? What new 
idea has taken hold of him ? Yet, he was in earnest last 
night. He has seen that despicable creature again, and 
all his good resolutions have taken wings. Who knows ? 
Perhaps he repeated our conversation and charged her 
with infidelity. In his deplorable state everything is 
possible." 

Thus soliloquizing, the doctor reached the door of the 
house. He lifted his eyes towards the windows. They 
were wide-open. A hostler was washing a victoria in 
the yard, turning the wheels around rapidly, the wxt 
spokes of which sparkled in the sun. 

''I must know what it means," murmured DavidoflF. 
And he deliberately ascended the steps that led to a 
lawn and entered the vestibule. 

A servant approached. 

''M. Jacques de Vignes?" interrogated the doctor, 
laconically. 

'' M. de Vignes is not in." 

" Is he coming back ? " 

''I don't know." 

''Is Madame Villa in?" 

" Madame is in the conservatory." 

'' Take her my card, and ask if she will receive me." 

The domestic disappeared. The doctor took a few 
paces about the vestibule, looking abstractly at the 
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carved oaken furniture, the jardinieres full of flowers, 
the faience placques hung on the wall, and the immense 
Chinese vase from which protruded, as trom a sheath, 
many-colored parasols and canes of various woods. He 
said to himself : 

"He is avoiding me; that is clear. But Clémence 
may perhaps give me a useful hint. I am going to beard 
the ferocious beast in her den. Bah ! I am not afraid 
of her. She devours only those who permit her." 

A portière .was raised and the servant apj^eared. 

" Will monsieur follow me." 

They crossed a boudoir and a salon, and arrived at a 
glass door through which plants could be seen ; the 
valet drew back in order to allow DavidoflT to pass. 
Through a narrow path bordered with ferns, winding 
among palm, date and gum-trees, Clémence was ad- 
vancing, smiling, arrayed in a dress of pink silk, 
caught at the waist by a belt of hammered ancient silver 
studded with uncut garnets ; in her hand she carried a 
small watering-pot. 

''Good morning, doctor. What good fortune brings 
you ? " she said. With a graceful gesture she pointed 
lier swarthy hand towards a little patch of heather, and 
said, good-humoredly : 

"I am a doctress of horticulture^ I am just engaged 
in giving advice to these flowers — " 

" Are they well? " 

''They are not ill." 

She exhibited her watering-pot. 

'' I have made them take a little tisane. But to what 
do I owe the pleasure of your visit ? " 

" Can I not have come simply to see you ? " 




Pierre * * leaped to the jtlatform, and was seized by two arms fhaf cla^iped Iiin 
t^lhtUj. Page 160. 
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She looked at him coldly. 

" Quite flattering I I am much moved by your polite- 
ness. But I know you. You are not a ladies' man. 
And if you present yourself here, it is because you have 
a serious motive." 

*' Well, I have a motive^ — to be candid. I had an en- 
gagement with Jacques this morning. He failed to 
keep his word ; and I was afraid that he might be sick." 

"Ah!" sighed Clémence, with a dreamy air. She 
walked towards a small circular space where an iron 
table and some chairs stood, and, seating herself, she 
added : 

'' Sick ! Yes, certainly he is." 

She lifted her eyes gravely, and, touching her pretty 
forehead with her finger, continued : 

" Sick — especially here." 

As Davidoff kept silent, curious to learn the secrets of 
this liaison which he deemed perilous for his friend, she 
resumed : 

" He had an awful scene with me this morning, just 
for nothing. A row over an unimportant letter which 
he had stolen from the table in my room and which 
made him angry, the fool 1 As if I am not sharp 
enough to conceal from him what he ought not to know. 
But he was in a jealous mood. He shouted, threatened, 
cried. Yes, cried. What nonsense 1 A man who cries 
does not aflFect me in the least. He is ridiculous." 

" Then you do not love him any more ? " 

"Why, yes. Oh I certainly I do not love him as much 
as I did six months ago. These passionate fancies are 
delightful ; but they are not meant to last, because it 
would be disastrous, I am serious, I am *, I know hpw to 
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calculate very well. Nufio taught me arithmetic. Now. 
I need fifteen thousand francs a month to keep the ball 
a-roUing. If I depended upon the handsomest fellow in 
the world out of pure love, I would be obliged to sell my 
bonds, and I would be scorned in my old age. None of 
that for me, my fine friend ! " 

*' Oh ! I am aware that you are a practical woman. " 

*' You think you are stabbing me with an epigram : I 
accept it as a compliment. Yes, I am a practical woman, 
and I boast of it. Jacques has done very well by me. He 
has acted very honorably ; but he gambles ; and he has 
been losing for some time. His temper is becoming 
peevish ; ho torments himself — and me too. Why ? I 
ask you the question. If I had enough of him, I would 
show him to the door without ceremony. If he has enough 
of me, let him go away. But at all events, let us part 
decently, and without false reports." 

''Should I tell him this?" 

''If you desire." 

" But where shall I see him ? " 

"Here." 

"Then he has not gone out, as the order was to inform 
me?" 

"Not at all. Go, and tell him the moral." 

"I came for that." 

"Then you are doubly welcome. Shall I take you to 
him?" 

" If you will be so kind." 

She began to laugh, and, rising, remarked : 

" There is none as amiable as I." 

"That is what they tell me." 

" 'They' are indiscreet" 
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"Why ? That is the way good reputations are estab- 
lished." 

They crossed the salon. 

''You are with Woreseff on his vessel? " 

''Yes." 

" Does the dear Count still have his harem ? " 

"Yes." 

"He is a man who understands life. His wife will 
never know the value of the service she rendered him 
by—" 

"Quite right." 

They had gained the second story. She stopped upon 
the landing, and, pointing to a door, said : 

"There is Jacques' apartment." 

Standing in her pink dress, with her bright complexion 
and brilliant eyes, in the full light of day which poured 
in through a window that looked out upon the sea, the 
young woman was so beautiful that DavidoflF stopped a 
moment to scan her. He comprehended the irresistible 
seduction which emanated from the troublous and tiger- 
like creature. He guessed the delight that men found 
in allowing themselves to be scratched by those polished, 
delicate and incisive claws ; in allowing themselves to be 
bitten by those sharp, fierce, white teeth. He saw again 
in her the Sphinx eternal that devours the audacious 
curious enough to know the enigmatical word. His look 
expressed itself so clearly that Clémence responded with 
a smile : 

"What are you thinking of ? Shall I have to defend 
inyself?" 

And she tripped lightly down the staircase. Davidoff 
knocked at the door. A voice answered, "Come in ! " 
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He turned the knob, and, beside the open window, 
stretched in the depths of a large arm-chair, was Jacques, 
with bleared eyes and white lips. As he recognized the 
doctor, the young man grew slightly pale ; a cloud 
passed over his face. He arose, and, advancing towards 
the other, slowly held out his hand to him. 

' 'Are you angry ? " 

''AUttle." 

" Only a little ? I do not deserve so much indulgence. 
I told you last night that I was a coward. Ah, well ! 
it has quickly been proven to you." 

He spoke with clenched teeth ; his face was drawn up 
bitterly. He inspired Davidoff with pity. The latter 
took a seat near him, and said, very affectionately : 

''What has happened, then, since we separated that 
has prevented you from fulfilling your engagement ? It 
must have been very agreeable in order to have kept 
you — " 

" Nothing can be agreeable to me," replied Jacques, 
in a low tone. " Everything I do is odious and hateful. 
An evil genius is upon me and breathes the worst reso- 
lutions into me." 

*' Resist them; listen to me. A few hours since, you 
submitted to my influence. Submit to it again. Take 
your hat and coat and follow me. We still have time 
to go." 

Jacques made a threatening gesture. 

"No ; I do not wish to go away from here." 

" What Clémence told me, then, is true ? " 

"Ah I ah ! You have seen her ? And she finds fault 
with me, does she not ? The wretch ! She is the cause 
of all. Yes, she is betraying me, she is killing me. It 
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is impossible to conceive what I am suffering on her ac- 
count. I do not know what madness she has instilled 
into my brain. Do you know that I am jealous of her ? 
Yes, jealous, even to fury of a young girl whom every- 
body has had or will have I At what moral state have I 
arrived? This morning we exchanged bitter words. 
In the language of the halls, she ' gave me the bounce,' 
you understand — ' bounced ' like a lackey 1 And I re- 
main ! I remain 1 Why ? Because I cannot leave this 
infamous creature whom I would like at once to beat 
and caress. Abject and adorable girl, whom I curse 
from afar, when two stories are between us, and whom 
I would beseech on my knees if she were here and 
required it ! " 

''Try to put distance between you and her for two 
days — " 

*' No I no 1 It is impossible 1 When I came back, I 
should find the place captured. You do not know how 
she is surrounded, solicited, tempted. Oh 1 she is de- 
ceiving me I I have had a proof of it this morning. It 
was that that excited my anger. But she is mine all the 
same. I have her the most. I see her from morning 
till night. What a void there would be in my life were 
she to disappear. No ! I have sacrificed all for this 
woman. I have subordinated all to her. I have to 
guard her — or else all will be over with me." 

He hid his face between his hands and remained silent 
for a few moments. Then, in despairing accents, he 
continued : 

" When my resources are at an end, she wUl force me 
to leave. I am not ignorant of that. She gives no credit. 
I have been obliged to make arrangements with my no- 
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tary, and I am going to continue gambling in order to 
keep up my pace. Oh I I shall not go far ; for luck is 
against me. But I am stubborn, and I persist, although 
I know perfectly well what the inevitable result of all this 
will be. You see, it is not easy to moralize with me ; for I 
take the initiative . and blame myself. Leave me, my 
friend. I am not worth the trouble you might take to 
save me." 

Davidoff had listened to him with pained heart, studying 
his gloomy madness with compassionate curiosity. He rec- 
ognized this passion as that which had driven so many men 
into lunacy and to suicide. He knew that it was born of 
a drunkenness of the senses, of an exasperation of vanity, 
and also of a sort of mysterious terror which seized hold 
of these fast livers accustomed to the tumult of their en- 
fevered existence, at the thought of henceforth living in 
isolation and solitude. It requires a stout heart, a well- 
tempered brain to bear up under this formidable change. 
He said to Jacques : 

" Come with me ; I give you my word that I shall not 
leave you until you are physically and mentally cured." 

The other broke into a weak, shrill nervous laugh. 

"No I no! Leave me! I do not wish to be taken 
care of. I am doomed — nothing can prevail against the 
decree of fate. I have lived only for misfortune. I am 
fated to all these tortures." 

He lowered his voice as if in terror, and continued : 

"You know well that it is not I who act, speak, 
suffer and weep. Another being is in me and is 
leading me on to catastrophe. I should like to stop 
myself, but I cannot. Oh ! I feel it agitating me — ^this 
furious, implacable soul. It is jealous. It is revenging 
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itself upon me through me. I shall suffer as long as it 
animates my body. The day I shall be rid of it — " 

At these words, Davidoffmade a violent gesture ; his 
eyebrows contracted ; and he was on the point of crying 
out to Jacques: "You are mad! Laurier has disap- 
peared, but Laurier is alive 1 I lent myself to your 
fancy, because I was convinced that confidence alone 
would furnish yçu with life-strength. But since you 
have reached such a state of hallucination as to make 
your health to-day your loss, I must declare the truth to 
you." A thought stopped him: "He will not believe 
me. I shall have to show him his friend cured of his 
moral ills in order to prove to him that he can himself 
be cured." 

He turned to the young man and said, very kindly: 

"Since you do not wish to accompany me to Paris, I 
shall go alone. I shall see your mother and your sis- 
ter— " 

A shadow came over Jacques' brow, and his eyes 
sparkled as if moistened with tears. 

"Thanks," he said, in a husky voice. " Try and get 
them to forgive me for the grief I am causing them. 
They are so good and so loving ! " 

He arose ; and a horrible tremor passed over his whole 
frame. 

"Oh ! I am a wretch I It were better I were dead ! " 
At this juncture, a clear voice came up from the garden 
through the open window : 

"Jacques I" 

He advanced hastily. Clémence, who was now in the 
parterre^ was plucking roses. She saw him and cried, 
gladly : 
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" Well ! Is your pouting over? The weather is de- 
licious. Come down and we shall go to Villers for our 
breakfast." 

Jacques returned to DavidoflF, and, all agitated, said : 

" She is calling me, you see ; she is waiting for me. 
She is not as bad as I said she was. She has vicious in- 
tervals. But, after all, she loves me. Come, my 
friend 1" 

He dragged the other to the stairway. They reached 
the vestibule. There Jacques pressed the doctor's hand 
vigorously ; and, as if eager to be alone with Clémence, 
ho said : 

^'^ Adieu! Pardon me again. Cheer my mother up — 
and cure my sister. Oh 1 her above all ! Poor little 
thing ! Adieu! " 

And he sprang rapidly towards the garden where his 
pitiless tyrant awaited him. DavidoflF was taking long 
strides down the street. Over a stretch of sea he ob- 
served the white yacht, crowned with its plume of smoky 
black, making for the open waste. He said to himself : 

*' I am free ; let us profit by it." 

He directed his way towards the telegraph ofl&ce, took 
a sheet of paper, and, standing before the window, 
wrote : 

" Pierre Laurier, in care of M, le cure at Torrevecchio^ Cor- 
sica : 
Return without an instant's delay. Your presence has become 
necessary. After leaving the train, see no one ; but meet me at 
tne Grand Hotel. Davidoff.'* 

He handed the telegram to the operator, paid for it, 
and went out, murmuring : 




* * His eyesjixed upon the window, thinking of the scene that 
was passing within that dark and Hlent apartment. Page no. 
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^' If I do not succeed in saving the brother, I am go- 
ing to try at least to save the sister." 
And he set out for Paris. 



VI. 

DavidoflPs despatch was delivered to Pierre on the 
same day of Agostino's wedding to the 8aughter of a 
well-to-do farmer of San Pellegrino. The mariner had 
made money out of lashing the waves on the Mediter- 
ranean coast ; and he brought six thousand francs to his 
future bride. The latter, a brunette and sturdy little 
mountaineer of sixteen years, owned a house and fields 
planted with olive-trees. The young people had loved 
each other a j'^ear past ; and, upon the condition that 
Agostino would give up navigating, the marriage was 
concluded. 

The wedding-party was emerging from the church at 
San Pellegrino ; and, as the bridal couple passed by, 
guns were shot off in token of joy ; and it sounded as if 
the vendetta had pitted one-half the country against the 
other. "Bravos ! " burst forth from the cortege; faces 
beamed with joy ; and, in the full sunlight, under the 
heat of summer and the smell of powder, a sort of in- 
toxication crept over the brain. Pierre, giving his arm 
to little Marietta, followed with ravished eye the dif- 
ferent parts of this ceremony, so original and so lively, 
already dreaming of the beautiful picture which he made 
of it, and which has become popular under the title of 
The Cardccm Marriage. 
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His heart was restful, and his spirit strengthened. Not 
a shadow darkened his thought. He greatly enjoyed 
seeing the people happy whom he loved, in whose patri- 
archal existence he had found surcease from morbid pas- 
sions and who had awakened his manly pride. 

The entire wedding-party betook itself to the house of 
the bride's father to banquet in honor of the happy 
couple. As they were going through the enclosure of 
the farm an urchin, who usually served as choir-boy to 
the good curé at Torrevecchio, darted through the crowd 
and, running up to the venerable priest, handed him a 
blue envelope which some one had left at the parsonage. 
It had taken the mountain-limbed lad but an hour to ac- 
complish the distance from Torrevecchio to San Pelle- 
grino. He arrived out of breath, his face in a sweat, 
covered with dust. The curé read the address, and, im- 
mediately turning towards Pierre, said : 

" Here, my dear boy — this is for you." 

A circle was already formed about the young man 
who, with anxious brow, his lips suddenly drawn, was 
holding the despatch between his fingers without tearing 
it open. 

*' What is it ? " inquired Agostino, disturbed. 

"It's one of those blue papers," spoke the boy, "which 
was brought from Bastia awhile ago by a piéton. It 
seems it's something special; and Maddalena, M. le cure's 
servant, told nie, *Be off like an arrow, and don't stop 
till you have spoken to the gentleman. It's something 
very important ; for it's three years since such a paper 
has come to Torrevecchio.' Then I cut across the 
shortest way ; and here I am." 
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As he spoke he wiped his perspiring face with the 
under-side of his sleeve, grinning with his pretty white 
teeth — delighted at having fulfilled his mission so well. 

''You shall drink a glass of Tollano and eat a bit with 
us, Jacopo," said Agostino. He pushed the child 
towards his father-in-law and his parents ; and, full of the 
uneasiness which Pierre's countenance betrayed, he 
repeated: 

*' What is it?" 

Pierre slowly tore off the envelope, unfolded the tele- 
gram, and read the imperious appeal which his friend 
addressed him. He grew pale; his heart dropped ; and 
his eyes sank deep behind his frowning brows. 

'' Bad news ? " asked Agostino. 

''No," said the painter. "At least I hope not. But 
I must leave this instant for the continent." 

"Leave! This instant!" the bridegroom cried, 
unhappily. "Leave us before this day is ended? 
Wait at any rate till to-morrow." 

" If any one had told you, while you were on the 
coast, that your sweetheart was suffering and might die 
in your absence," Pierre gravely returned, "would you 
have deferred your departure ? " 

Agostino grasped his preserver's hand effusively, and, 
his eyes full of tears, said : 

"No — You are right. But I cannot tell you how 
sorry I am." 

Pierre drew the young husband aside, and, speaking 
to him with a sudden emotion that showed Agostino 
decisively the character and circumstances of his friend, 
he began : 

" There is no occasion for inconveniencing your wife. 
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your relatives or your guests. It is four leagues, by the 
road, from here to Torrevecchio. I shall take a cabrio- 
let to the inn, and go alone. When I am once on the 
other side of the mountain, you will explain my absence, 
and thank each one here for the cordial reception ex- 
tended to me. Believe me, I shall never forget the time 
I have passed in this country among you. I was very 
sick in brain and in heart ; you have cured me by your 
sound and wise tranquillity. I have forgotten the griefs 
of which I thought I would die. I owe it all to you— 
to your mother, who has been so kind to me — to your 
little sister, who, by her naïve and innocent grace, has 
often reminded me of the young girl who is waiting for 
me beyond — ^lastly, to you, my good fellow, who were 
the cause of my desiring to live in order to save you, at 
a moment when I was pondering over taking my life in 
my desperation. You have brought me to my senses. 
It is through you that I feel myself still attached to hu- 
manity. No ! I shall never forget you; and, in sadness 
or in joy, my thoughts will often recur to you." 

Agostino was unable to restrain his tears at these 
words, and, more overcome than if he had lost one of his 
own, he began to sob ; while the wedding-guests, all in 
merriment, were singing, shouting and skylarking in the 
orchard. Pierre calmed the good fellow, and, with 
firmness, said : 

" Now, listen. I have to be in Paris as soon as possi- 
ble. When does the next boat leave Bastia ; and for 
what port does it sail ? " 

'^The Compagnie Morelli has a steamer that leaves 
for Marseilles on Tuesday. When you get to town this 
evening, you will go on board ; and at an early hour you 
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will be at sea. From Bastia to Marseilles it will take 
thirty hours." 

'^ In three days, then, I shall be in Paris. From there, 
my dear Agostino, you will permit me to send some 
remembrances to the dear ladies. Have no compunc- 
tions. I have been living among you in the dress of a 
peasant for almost a year ; but I am not poor. Suppress 
your Corsican pride. From your brother you can accept 
all — for your mother, your sister and your wife. Think 
of me ; and rest assured that you will see me again. 
The day I return to the island, perhaps, I shall not be 
alone. Heaven will then have received me in its grace, 
and I shall have found happiness again. Till then, good- 
by — and kiss me." 

The two men clung to each other as on that night 
when they were being tossed about by the mighty waves 
under the pale moon ; and, when they separated, they 
were both smiling and crying. 

Half an hour later, Pierre was flying along the road to 
Torrevecchio in a cabriolet ; and, on the same evening, 
having packed up his pictures and canvases, he arrived at 
Bastia. He repaired to the inn where he had spent his 
first night on Corsican soil, paid for his passage on board 
the vessel ; then entered a store and replaced his velvet 
apparel with a complete suit of blue cloth which did 
not ill-become him. 

Dressed in the garb of a continental, with close-fitting 
vest, snug coat — discomforts to which he had been unac- 
customed for many long months — he heaved a sigh. 
It seemed to him that he was abandoning the Pierre 
Laurier — free, reinvigorated — who had worked ten hours 
a day in the open air with such great relish, amid the 
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inspiring perfume of the fir and juniper-trees, and had 
again become the enslaved and nerveless Pierre Laurier, 
who cursed his art and doubted his future, who roamed 
from a girl's boudoir to the gambling-halls of the club. 

He lifted up his head. Night was falling ; but over the 
mountain, amid the massive chestnut-trees, bathing the 
cloud-capped rocks with its pure light, the moon was 
shining like a silver crescent. The breeze from the for- 
ests, warm and balmy, floated over the young man's 
brow like the caresses of a wing. He felt cheered up as. 
if by a comforting memory. He looked out upon the 
sea which was undulating serenely and heavily. He 
murmured : 

" You can take me back. I do not fear you, nor 
those from whom you separate me." 

His fugitive distress disappeared ; and, at the moment 
of the supreme proof that must decide his life, he found 
himself master of his thoughts and his senses. j 

His heart no longer throbbed with base passion for 
the one he had so madly adored. He dared even to re- , 
call her. Ho saw her with her low forehead crowned by I 
black hair, her beautiful orbs with their long lashes, her 
intoxicating look, her lips quivering with voluptuous- 
ness. The subtle odor of the woman suddenly enveloped 
him — a recollection of the perfidious past. He did not 
shiver ; he remained indifferent and disdainful. He had i 
ceased to love ; all was over ; the charm had been 
broken ; the philter was harmless. He had recovered 
possession of himself ; and his liberated heart again be- 
came worthy of being profiercd. The image of Juliette j 
then appeared, white, pure and sweet. Tears of affec- 
tion mounted to Laurier's eyes. His trembling mouth 
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murmured a confession, and his whole quivering being 
leaped across the space towards his beloved. 

The next day, at nine o'clock, the vessel left port. 
Pierre saw once more the quay near which the Saint 
Laurent had ridden at anchor while he repainted its 
carved wooden patron, the pier, the bulwarks of the 
Dragon, and successively, the Corsican cape, Giraglia, 
'then the Italian coast. The ship took him over the 
journey he had made on board of the little smuggling 
craft. 

As he neared France, his troubled spirit sought the 
reason for DavidoflPs brusque summons. A dull inqui- 
etude set to work in him; and he began to fearsome 
misfortune. Whom did it concern ? The language of 
the letter which the doctor had written to him after his 
visit to Torrevecchio returned to him. 

"But somebody near to Jacques almost died on ac- 
count of your death." 

This sentence had changed his whole life. Was it Ju- 
liette whose condition had become aggravated ? Would 
he arrive only to see her wasting away just when she 
constituted his only hope? Nevertheless, these words 
had also been in the letter : 

" You passed happiness by without seeing it ; but it is 
yet within your power to recover it." 

Was this happiness going to elude him again ? Must 
not a girl, as pretty as she was, have been loved ? Had 
not another taken his place, while he was so far away, to 
ease her heart's wound in its solitude ? 

A profound sadness came over Pierre as he thought 
that his appeal for pardon which he had addressed to 
destiny might be rejected. He was prostrated with men- 
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tal dejection ; and he realized that this deception would 
be the decisive blow that would crush him and prove 
his death. A desire for knowledge devoured him. From 
the deck of the ship, which was scudding over the 
waves, he longed for a means of communication with 
Davidoff. He stretched out his arms toward the land, as 
if the reassuring news he hoped for awaited his arrival 
there. He envied the swift wings of the white albatrosses 
in their melancholy flight through the sky. He walked 
nervously fore and aft. One would have said that he 
was trying in his agitation to redouble the movements of 
the engine. 

He did not go to sleep, remaining on deck to watch 
the horizon. He passed Genoa, Monaco, Nice, Antibcs, 
Toulon in succession, skirting the enchanted coast where 
the gardens dip their overlapping branches into the sea, 
and the waves die away in gentle murmurs on the golden 
sand as if singing a lullaby. His heart beat fast as he 
obsei*ved in the distance the château of If, sombre at 
night, and Marseilles with the beacons from its light- 
houses glaring like eyes peering out upon immensity. 
He had but little bîjggage, w^hich he gave over to a por- 
ter. He crossed the companion-way at a brisk step, took 
a carriage on the quay, and was driven to the railway 
station. Neither stoppage nor repose — nothing distracted 
him from his desire to arrive as quickly as possible. The 
express train left at half -past eleven, and he had an hour 
before him. He went to the telegraph office and sent 
DavidoflF this dispatch : 

" Left Marseilles ; will be at Paris to-morrow evening 
at half -past six." 

When he had seen his message pass from the hands of 




Pierre uttered a cry and * * threw himself to his knees, beseeching her, 
supplicating her to pardon him. Page 171. 
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the receiver to those of the employé charged with its 
transmission he felt relieved, as if some part of him had 
gone on before. He betook himself to the lunch-counter 
where he ate without appetite — in order to kill time. 
At last, the gates of the station were opened, and, as the 
train was made up, he took his place in a compartment 
and shut himself up in it with special enjoyment of the 
train's swiftness. Ensconced in a corner with his eyes 
closed — although he did not sleep — he sat motionless, 
counting the stations that separated him from the end of 
his journey, like a felon who marks off on the calendar 
the days which separate him from liberty. 

At daybreak, nevertheless, drowsiness conquered him, 
and he fell into a doze. He had not slept for fifty hours. 
When he awoke, agreeably surprised that he had gained 
a httle time on his impatience, it was full day ; and the 
express was flying through Macon. The rich, smiling, 
healthful fields of Burgundy rolled away on either side 
in a flood of sunlight. It seemed to Pierre that he was 
almost at his destination. He again encountered a Na- 
ture that for a year past had been unknown to him. 
Again, olive-trees and pines and cactus, growing above 
the sparse and yellow grass — again, reddish rocks and 
foaming torrents. No shepherds armed with rifles, 
perched upon mounds, watching with grave and lofty 
mien the meanderings of their scattered sheep or un- 
tamed goats. He now saw peasants, at once clumsy and 
active, urging along the brown furrows their pairs of 
huge white oxen hitched to the plow, and the harvest- 
covered plains, vines heavy with gi^apes, forests of vig- 
orous verdure, cut by turfy roads in long and pleasing 
perspectives. It was middle -France, with its severe 
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beauty — no longer the mild and charming Provence, or 
ma^^ificent, savage Corsica. 

The sky fled by amid the rumbling of the wheels; 
the train sped over slopes, valleys and rivers ; and Pi- 
erre's thoughts gradually grew benumbed. He fell into 
an uneasy reverie, asking himself with vain persistance 
what it was that had stirred Davidoiï to recall him so 
suddenly. And when he reached the outskirts of Paris 
he was in a feverish excitement. He drew his watch 
out more than twenty times between Melun and the 
great city. As ho passed the fortifications he stood 
up, ready to leave the cars. Finally, the puflSng train 
slackened its speed, its bell ringing ; and, amidst the 
people waiting for the voyagers, it stopped at the" end of 
its journey. 

Pierre, standing upon the foot-board, leaped to the 
platform, and was seized by two arms that clasped him 
tightly. He raised his eyes, recognized Davidoff, uttered 
a cry of joy, and, pressing in turn the hands of his faith- 
ful friend, he drew him aside. 

"Well?" he ejaculated, summing up his entire curi- 
osity in this interrogation. 

"Calm yourself," spoke the Russian, who understood 
Laurier's anxiety. " There is no immediate danger for 
Juliette." 

Pierre heaved a deep sigh, as if his heart had been 
relieved of a crushing load. 

' 'And Jacques ? " he inquired. 

"Ah! Jacques!" responded Davidoff. "It is he 
especially who causes me uneasiness. But let us not 
remain here ; we are being observed." 

Ho took the painter's arm and pulled him through the 
crowd, which was surging towards the exit. 
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'' What baggage have you ? " 

" This valise with me and a box in the train." 

" Come. We can have the box taken away by the hotel 
people. For you accompany me. I shall not let you 
out of my sight. Instead of waiting for you, as I stated 
in my despatch, I preferred to go for you. I was afraid 
of some imprudence. You know if Mile de Vignes 
should suddenly see you, the shock might prove fatal to 
her." 

They were rolling over the boulevard in the carriage, 
talking all the while; and Laurier, dazed, could not give 
enough attention to look about and listen. The bustle 
and movement of Paris on leaving the train that had 
borne him along for twenty hours, after the pitching of 
the vessel for two days — ^this uproar following brusquely 
upon the profound, meditative calm of his life at Torre- 
vecchio — enf evered his brain, dazzled his eyes and deaf- 
ened his ears. He made an effort to listen and under- 
stand what Davidoff was saying. He felt weary in body 
and overexcited in mind. He said : 

"This journey has weakened me ; and yet I feel as if 
I cannot take a rest." 

" You have lived the past three days on your nerves. 
I am going to put your system to rights. Trust to me. 
If I never had any patients more difficult to cure than 
you — " 

The vehicle was entering the yard of the Grand Hotel. 
They descended, and, followed by a boy who carried 
Laurier's valise, went up to Davidoff's apartment. A 
salon separated Laurier's chamber from the Russian's. 
Remaining in conversation, they examined each a 
moment in silence ; then the doctor, pointing his friend 
\o a seat, said : 
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" Sit down. We shall dine here ; and if you are tract- 
able, perhaps I may do something for you this very 
evening." 

Pierre's eyes brightened. '*^ 

"Whatl" he said. "You will permit me to see 
her?" 

Davidoff began to smile. 

"With you at least, there is no equivocation ! See 
her ? Can there be no subject between us except what 
concerns her ? Ah, well, you are right. She is the odg 
to be considered. I have been here since the beginning 
of the week, and I have gently accustomed her to the 
miracle of your resurrection. For many months she has 
mourned you in the mystery of her soul. At the first 
words I pronounced, which cast a shadow of a doubt 
upon the certainty of your death, she was reanimated ; 
but in a way that frightened her mother and me. A 
burning fever raged within her. She is so very weak. 
By an incredible phenomenon, your disappearance had 
this double ejffect: that of furnishing Jacques with 
strength to rally from death and of depriving Juliette 
of the courage to live. She is slowly wasting away and 
growing wan, like a flower eaten away by an invisible 
worm. As for the brother — but it is better to speak 
only of her." 

"Is what you have to apprise me concerning Jacques 
so dreadful, then ? " 

"Terrible, morally and materially. This week, hard- 
pressed by the imperative need of money, he caused to 
be- sold the property which he owned in common with his 
mother and sister. The remonstrances of his notary 
and the solicitations of Madame de Vignes were all use- 
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less. He wanted to realize money, no matter at what 
price ; he little cared for the immense loss entailed by 
this forced sale. He is mad, dangerously mad." 

*' By what or by whom is this madness caused ? " 

" By love. A woman has damned the unfortunate boy, 
who is only too prone to the worst follies." 

"And is this woman so seductive that he cannot be 
drawn from her ? So strong that he cannot be torn from 
her?" 

''The strongest, most seductive, the most dangerous 
of all women. And were I to tell you her name — " 

At these words Pierre turned pale ; his eyes stared ; 
he opened his mouth to question — to pronounce a name 
which he divined was on the doctor's lips. He had no time 
to do so : Davidoff smiled' mournfully, and, looking the 
painter clear through to the heart, he said : 

"Ah! you have understood me. Yes, Jacques has 
fallen into Clemence's hands. She has ardently loved 
him ; he hias loved her — as such love is. At the end of 
three months she has become as cold as marble. He is 
more passionate, more inflamed than ever. Eh ! have I 
any need to depict his state of mind ? To know what it 
is, you have only to recall — " 

As Laurier remained immobile and mute, his head 
hung upon his breast, the Eussian continued with em- 
phasis : 

"He adores her, do you understand, Pierre? — he has 
adored her, though she was still warm with your caresses. 
And he lives only for her." 

The painter again lifted his head, and, in a saddened 
voice tinged with profound pity, he said : 

"Poor fellow 1 For her — ^for such a creature, he has 
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forgotten all, compromised all ! But he ought to be 
pitied rather than upbraided. She is so redoubtable I " 

DavidoflTs face lighted up at these words ; and his eyes 
gleamed with joy. He approached his friend, and, 
with affected irony, he spoke : 

"So, in your heart you find only pity for Jacques? " 

"And what sentiment would you have me feel? 
Ought I blame him, after having been weaker and more 
culpable than he ? No 1 I cannot but pity him 1 " 

Davidoff seized Pierre's hand, and, clasping it vigor- 
ously, said : 

"And not a creeping of your flesh at this recollection 
of a former love ? Not an emotion in your soul ? No 
yearning for the woman ; no rancor towards the friend?" 

"So this is what you feared, then? " remarked Laur- 
ier, whose pale face assumed color. "You asked your- 
self whether I was entirely cured of my mad passion, 
and you have put me to the proof ? Ah ! Lay aside 
your mistrust : speak openly. You have suspected me ? " 

"Yes," answered Davidoff, firmly. "I wished lo 
know whether unbeknown to yo^rself — " 

"Ah ! interrogate, search and probe my mind," cried 
Pierre. " You will discover only a bitter regret for the 
sins I have committed, and an ardent desire to make 
reparation for them. If I fiad not deemed myself 
worthy of a pure affection and capable of responding 
to it with an unchangeable love, you would never have 
seen mo again. Fear nothing from me, Davidoff* The 
PieiTe Laurier you knew died one dark night ; and the 
man you now see before you, though he may have the 
same face, happily no longer has the same heart ! " 

" Good 1 " exclaimed Davidoff, gaily. "Oh ! my con- 
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science carries less of a load. If I could not have counted 
absolutely upon you, I should not have known how to 
carry out the work I have undertaken. It is hedged all 
about with difficulty and sorrow. It will be necessary 
for you to face Clémence." 

" If it is absolutely necessary, I am resolved to do it ; 
but it will cost me a great effort." 

"Without a doubt. Yet, unquestionably, not so much 
as formerly," replied the Russian, with a smile. "But 
we must snatch Jacques from her claws. And it requires 
nothing less than your intervention for us to succeed. 
But leave this question : it is for the future. Let us 
concern ourselves with the present ; let us speak of Mile 
de Vignes." 

Pierre's brow cleared. At this juncture dinner was 
brought. The two friends took their seats at the table; 
and for an hour they talked with free hearts — ^Pierre re- 
lating his sojourn at Torre vecchio and the doctor ex- 
plaining to the painter all that had transpired during his 
absence. In this manner they each became assured — 
Davidoff that Pierre was, as he had asserted, radically 
cured of his dangerous passion — and Laurier that David- 
off, by hastily recalling him, had acted with as much 
decision as wisdom. About nine o'clock they left, 
and directed their steps to Madame de Vignes'. On the 
boulevard, in the delightfulness of the beautiful sum- 
mer's night, Pierre felt his heart swell with hope and joy. 
He lifted his look towards heaven, and repented for hav- 
ing so foolishly doubted happiness. 

Madame de Vignes, who had been notified four days 
before by Davidoff, saw the future which had looked so 
gloomy light up with a faint gleam. The certainty that 
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Pierre Laurier was alive, the confidence with which David- 
oflf affirmed that the painter loved Juliette and could 
love only her, had afforded the mother a little relief. In 
the grief which weighed her down, having everything to 
fear for her daughter and all to dread for her son, the 
possibility of securing for Juliette peace and health was 
a very dear satisfaction to her. What were the cares of 
money compared to the uneasiness which the gradual 
waning away of her daughter caused her? Davidoff 
had been hailed as a savior. 

Wisely graduating his confidences, he had interjected 
into Mile de Vignes' thoughts a very small germ of 
hope, which had sprouted as if placed in fecund earth. 
Little by little the seed had spread its roots, which were 
becoming more vigorous. And now the flower was 
ready to bloom, and awaited only the final ray of the 
sun. Since the beginning of the week Juliette, without 
proofs, with no apparent reason other than her eager 
desire to witness the realization of the miracle, was in a 
condition to believe that Pierre was among the living. 

The "rumors" which Davidoff conveyed to her had 
been avidiously accepted by this young heart. Why 
should it not be that Pierre, having been saved by 
mariners and taken on board of a small vessel, had been 
met by these voyagers who declared that they had recog- 
nized him ? Why was it not possible that, ashamed of 
his announced and unexecuted suicidc,Pierre had remained 
in obscurity for almost a half a year? Why should he 
not have left the de Vignes family in ignorance of his 
rescue ? All these hypotheses were admissible. And 
the young girl had so much need to admit them that 
she accepted the most astounding reports as truth. 
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Every day, in pursuance of his treatment of mental 
cure, Davidoff reported to Juliette the discoveries re- 
vealed by the search which he pretended to have made. 
And day by day he succeeded a little more in awakening 
her deadened and chilled soul. It was a grand sight to 
see this timid flower expand. Juliette hoped ; but she 
was fearful of hoping ; and at times she fell back on the 
steep up which her imagination was leading her. What 
if after this happy period she was doomed to return to 
desolation? What if all that had 'been told her were not 
true — if Pierre hud not survived ? 

A terrible agitation took possession of her. It seemed 
impossible to her that in a second death had taken off 
that active, robust fellow. She remembered what her 
brother had said to her at Beaulieu, 

" His body has not been found." 

She had not at that time accepted the doubt as a ray 
of hope. But, now, was it not evident that since the sea 
had not cast his body upon the shore, he had escaped its 
deadly waves ; that he had come forth from their glaucous 
depths ; and that he lived ? How had this train of 
thought come about in her feminine brain ? It had so 
often entertained it before (only to be cast out), that now 
material proofs were essential. It would have been nec- 
essary to point out Pierre dead in order to make her who 
loved him believe that he was no longer alive. 

That very morning Davidoff had hazarded : 

"I took dinner to-day with one of persons who have 
met our friend in Italy and spoken to him. We may ex- 
pect to see him one of these evenings." 

She had not replied. She looked at the doctor with 
singular fixity, and, a moment after, said : 
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* ' Why do you not tell me all ? Are you afraid of the 
consequences of my joy ? You are wrong. I am now 
sure that he lives. I saw him last night in a dream. 
He was in a church — a poor village church — and was 
working at a sacred picture. His face was sad — sad ; 
and at times tears rolled down his cheeks. I am con- 
vinced that he was thinking of me. I wanted to cry out 
to him, ' Pierre, cease grieving ; remain away no more I 
Return ; we await you ; and we shall be so happy to 
welcome you ! ' But a sort of mist arose between him 
and me ; and I distinguished him only very faintly — 
like a vague silhouette ; and I plainly heard the noise 
of the waves as when at Beaulieu the sea was rolling 
and the surf beat against the reefs in the bay. Then, 
this vapor disappeared, as if a veil were torn aside ; 
and I saw him again. He was coming towards me, 
his face wreathed in smiles. He made a sign with his 
hand, as if to say, ' Have patience ; I shall be with you 
soon.' And I awoke, agonized and in a commotion. 
But I have confidence. He is very near us. In Paris, 
perhaps ? " 

Davidoff, very much puzzled, then asked the young 
girl: 

''Can you describe me the church you have spoken 
of?" 

"Yes," responded Mile de Vignes. ''It is situated 
on the square of a village. The portal is of red sand- 
stone, surmounted by a brick portico. The interior has 
whitewashed walls and is very plain. Some wooden 
benches, a plain chair, an altar of extreme simplicity — " 

"And the picture at which Pierre was working — did 
you observe it ; do you remember it ? " 
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'' Yes. There was an open tomb. And the dead had 
risen to life. * I saw in it a presage." 

Davidoff shook his head, greatly struck by this extra- 
ordinary revelation. Evidently he himself had caused 
Mile de Vignes to see in thought the church at Torre- 
vecchio and the Resurrection. But the sound of the 
waves falling on the young girl's ear at the very time 
that Pierre was on the sea — how was that to be ex- 
plained ? 

He remained silent, and, despite Juliette's endeavors, 
he enlightened her no further. But his attitude, his 
words, his physiognomy — all heralded an approaching 
event. The physician left the young girl in a state of 
excitement which seemed favorable to her, and took his 
departure. That night, about nine o'clock, as he arrived 
at Madame de Vignes' door in company with the one 
who was so ardently desired, he experienced a violent 
beating of his heart. He clasped his friend's arm firmly 
and pointed to the last window of the entresol. 

"Remain on the street," he said, "and keep your 
eye on that pane. When you see me make my appear- 
ance there, come up. But only then. I am going to 
prepare for your reception. I am more troubled than I 
can well express to you." 

He entered the house and left the painter on the side- 
walk. Alone, Laurier was seized with a feeling like that 
he experienced on the promontory at Torrevecchio facing 
the sea, when, after having received Davidojff's letter, he 
interrogated himself in order to learn whether he was 
worthy of seeing Juliette again. A sort of mysterious 
tenderness stole over him while he was waiting for the 
moment to be presented to the young girl. He was 
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grave and thoughtful, conscious that he was performing 
a duty of reparation. No impatience — but the happy 
quietude of a penitent convert about to abjure his errors, 
obtain pardon and live in peace with heaven and 
earth. 

He was standing with his back to the wall, his eyes 
fixed upon the widow, thinking of the scene that was 
passing within that dark and silent apartment. Nothing 
stirred ; all was quiet. A great relief filled the soul of the 
young man. A single idea swayed him — his affection 
for Juliette. He remembered the innocent and timid 
love of the child ; he recounted the pains she had suffered 
of which he was the author ; and, in his own heart, in 
the presence of the deepening night, he swore that he 
would make her forget them. 

At that moment the window was faintly lit up ; and 
Doctor Davidoff was giving the signal to his friend with 
his hand. Laurier sprang forward and tremblingly as- 
cended the steps. The door was open. He crossed the 
hall, entered the salon ; and in front of the fire-place he 
saw Juliette standing. He stopped motionless, his hmbs 
quaking, his looks vacillating. 

She seemed taller to him than formerly — perhaps be- 
cause she was thinner and paler. Her white hands hung 
pinched and suffering against the black of her dress. 
Her eyes, encircled with tears, glistened luminous and 
sweet. She was smiling and looking at Pierre, as 
Pien-e was looking ai her. He pleased her much, with 
his sunburned face set off by his brown beard which he 
had allowed to grow. She discovered traces of his sor- 
row upon his forehead, and she felt a secret joy— a 
compensation for all her griefs. Her smile suddenly 
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broke into tears ; and, quickly applying her handker- 
chief to her eyes, she allowed herself to fall into an arm- 
chair and burst into sobs. 

Pierre uttered a cry, and, finally breaking away from 
his immobility, bounded towards her, threw himself 
to his knees, beseeching her, supplicating her to par- 
don him. Madame de Vignes, uneasy, started to go to 
her daughter ; but DavidoiSF reassured her with a glance 
of his eye. Then the mother and the physician, appreciat- 
ing that the two young people had forgotten all save 
their recollections and their hopes, left them freely to the 
sweetness of their first joy. When they returned to dis- 
turb the interview, they found Pierre and the young girl 
seated near one another, holding each other's hand. It 
was Juliette that was speaking, relating her sorrow and 
despair. She was smiling now, as she recalled all her 
sufferings ; and it was Laurier who was weeping. 

"My friends," said Davidoff, "we have kept the 
engagement we made with you : you are happy. It is 
all very well ; but let us not abuse even the best of 
things. Mile de Vignes is not strong enough yet to be 
permitted to take an overdose of joy. This is enough 
for one time. Besides, you will have more occasions to 
see one another." 

Then Juliette tried by all sorts of coaxing to obtain of 
her mother a quarter of an hour's grace. And Madame 
de Vignes had not the courage to sadden by a refusal 
the lovely face which was beaming for the first time in 
a long while. She felt positive that the triumph of this 
young girl over death, which had already borne down 
upon her, was now henceforth assured. And the sense 
of bitterness which she had had towards Laurier, the 
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involuntary cause of all this ill, did not withstand the 
metamorphosis which his presence had caused Juliette 
to undergo. 

All four remained, therefore, oblivious of the passage 
of time, listening to the recital of Pierre's existence in 
the little Corsican hamlet. Juliette loved Agostino, 
Marietta, the old mother, and the good curé. And the 
promise which Pierre had made his friends in Torrevec- 
chio to return to see them, she renewed mentally in the 
effusion of her gratitude. Midnight sounded when they 
arose to separate. 

''You will not see us to-morrow," said Davidoff, smil- 
ing at his patient. 

And as she saddened immediately, he added, kindly : 

" You are not the only one to be considered, my dear 
child. We have another cure to perform ; one more 
serious and more difficult than yours. We leave in the 
morning to look up your brother at Trouville." 

In an instant the selfishness with which the young 
girl had enjoyed her happiness disappeared. She rec- 
ognized again the unfortunate situation in which her 
mother and herself were placed. And at the same time 
her strong mind asserted itself. She took Davidoff's 
hand, and, addressing Pierre, she said: 

'* You are right. Go, both of you, and endeavor to 
do for my brother what you have done for me. If you 
succeed, you cannot render me more grateful ; but you 
can render me happier." 

Then, taking the hand of the one she loved, she led him 
to her mother. Madame de Vignes held forth her arms to 
the prodigal boy, and, on receiving her kiss, Pierre felt 
this time completely absolved. 
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A grand breakfast was to take place the next morning 
at Clemence's. The week of the races was commencing. 
An influx of Parisians had taken place the evening be- 
fore ; and, assembled the same evening at the casino, 
they had been invited by the pretty woman and Jacques. 
It was the flower of the polite world. Gentlemen picked 
from among the most elegant and gallant ; ladies chosen 
from the most charming and most liked. The men bore 
names celebrated in the arts, finance and politics. The 
women were the most illustrious amazons of Cythera's 
battalions. 

There were there Prince Patrizzi ; Duverney, the pain- 
ter of modern nudes, a witty guest, retaining from his 
youth his keen apprentice humor ; little Baron Trésorier, 
the broker, one of the finest foils in the fencing-halls 
of Paris ; Berneville, a sportman who ride s like a pro- 
fessional jockey, and who has broken his collar-bone 
seven times at steeple-chase ; the Duke de Faucigny, the 
youngest deputy in the Chamber, an Intransigeant Legiti- 
mist, an ardent upholder of Don Carlos ; Burat, the 
lawyer, the hireling of the theatres, the sharpest tongue 
of the Palais, a famous first-nighter and an enthusiastic 
collector of pictures ; Selim Nuno, who had come to see 
his filly, Mandragore, run in the sweepstakes, concealing 
beneath an aflTected gaiety the anxiousness of his self -pride 
as a breeder. 

The women were Andrée de Taillebourg, Mariette de 
Fontenoy, Laure d'Evreux, blonde Sophie Viroflay — all 
with names borrowed from the most glorious battles in 
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the history of France or from the best-known stations in 
the Railway Indicator. 

The party was to spend the entire day together. They 
were to take breakfast at Clemence's. Nufio's coach was 
to convey everybody to the race-course. A short time 
was to be given for the toilet, and at half-past seven they 
were to repair to the Black-Rocks, where Trésorier was to 
tender a dinner to the gay company. It was planned after- 
wards to go in a body to the casino for the waltz. The 
remainder of the day was unarranged ; but it was des- 
tined to occupy a large place in the programme of these 
men prompt at fantasy and these women quick in caprice. 

"My children," spoke Duvemey, gaily, "we shall 
commence the day together ; we shall finish it the same 
way. Only I am not sure but that the ladies, as in 
' ladies change,' will have changed partners." 

' ' Say, you rascal ! " exclaimed Laure d'Evreux, "why 
do you grant the privilege of infidelity to women ? " 

" Because it is a professional necessity for them." 

" Grand Dieu! Do you believe them venal ? " inter- 
posed Faucigny, with wild looks. 

"There are men who claim so," responded Trésorier. 

" They have their minds harrowed by; the ends of poor 
financial months," said Clémence, laughing. 

All eyes were turned towards Jacques who was 
promenading in the garden, chatting with Patrizzi. The 
movement was so significant that Clémence made a 
protestant gesture. 

" Oh 1 I am not speaking of Jacques," she resumed. 
"He has been doing finely at the club the last two days. 
He carried off three thousand louis yesterday. He is 
playing in a streak of luck ; he claims that everything 
must succeed with him." 




With a gesture Laurier pointed to Jacques who was panting weakly in Davidofi 's 
arms * * Page 1S4. 
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She turned towards Nuiio, who was lying back in an 
arm-chair, and, with fierce malice, said : 

"And so he has offered ten to one against Mandragore, 
Sélim's filly, to all takers." 

Nuno reddened with anger, and, rising to his feet with 
an effort, burst forth : 

"I'll take him up for more than he can give. I'm 
sure of my filly." 

"But are you sure of your jockey ? " asked Bemeville. 
" You know that at Caen the other day, Chadwal pulled 
La Bonnerie's horse — " 

"I feel easy. Petersen can't be paid as much to 
lose as I shall pay him if I win." 

" But, my poor Nuno," put in Andrée de Taillebourg, 
"what you have promised Petersen will not give* legs 
to Mandragore." \ 

"The animal is one of the first class," parried the 
banker. 

"Phew I She isn't worth a match ! " 

"I'll bet even on her against the field," cried out the 
furious fat man. 

"Nuno, you will do yourself injury," spoke Sophie 
Viroflay. "Nothing is so imprudent as to get into a 
rage before breakfast." 

" He does it so as to be amiable afterwards," remarked 
Mariette de Fontenoy. 

" Place your faith in the experience of these ladies," 
observed Burat, "and beware of the apoplexy in 
dessert." 

"You, if you die prematurely," returned the pretty 
blonde, "you may be quite sure it will be of poisoning 
from biting your own wicked tongue." 
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• Oh I Fontenoy, you are not so generous as our 
fathers at the battle of your name ; you do not say, 
* Gentlemen, shoot first.' " 

" I don't say that till after midnight." 

*' But, then — eh? How well you say it ! " 

" You don't know anything about it, anyhow." 

** It has been told me." 

" By whom ? " 

''Pardi! Everybody." 

'' Insolent ! " 

In the midst of a general "hurrah," Mariette darted 
for the lawyer, and, crimson, laughing and angry all at 
once, she belabored him hard with blows of her fan, at 
each violent movement causing the gold on her bracelets 
to tinkle. He sheltered his head with his hands, skipping 
around the salon pursued by the charming girl, whose 
dress of pink batiste trimmed with valencienncs flew 
up accidentally as she ran, exposing to view two 
small feet, encased in russet leather shoes, and two finely- 
moulded ankles. She stopped all out of breath in 
front of Barat who had fallen to his knees upon the 
carpet, and, showing him her fan broken to pieces, she 
exclaimed : 

"You shall buy me another one for your trouble." 

"Yes, my fawn; and I shall have orange-blossoms 
painted on it." 

" You are going to commence again, are you ? " 

" Come ! Peace I " cried Clémence. "It is time for 
breakfast." 

Jacques and Patriz^i re-entered. The air was deli- 
ciously warm, and the roses in the parterre exhaled a 
pleasant odor. The doors of the dining-hall opened. The 
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steward, with white cravat, looking as solenin as if he 
were In the presence of duchesses, announced : 

'' Madame, the table is ready." 

Clémence took Faucigny's arm, Jacques offered his to 
Sophie Viroflay ; and the ladies and gentlemen left the 
salon in promenade order. 

The dining-hall, grand, furnished with china silk hang- 
ings and finished in carved box-wood, opened upon a con- 
servatory on one side and on another upon the garden. 
Three large bays, decorated with panes painted with 
strange flowers and fantastical birds, looked out upon a 
terrace, in the centre of which a monumental stoop de- 
scended to the lawn that was fringed with garden-borders. 
This morning, these three bays being open, let in a flood 
of air and light. The grass of the garden was of a lovely 
emerald green ; the gravel of the walks, white beneath 
the sun, reflected the heat. The blue sky in the distance 
shaded into violet. All was silence, warmth and joy. 
Qemence's guests, unconsciously infected by this delight- 
ful cheerfulness, yielded themselves up to the spright- 
liness which emanated from things. Their brains be- 
came heated, their nerves expanded ; and gaiety began 
to drift into revelry. 

Jacques alone was serious among this tumult of pleas- 
antries, as though he were being consumed by a secret 
remorse. Relieved for a time from pecuniary necessi- 
ties, he was thinking of those whom he had so cruelly 
grieved — of a way to assure them their last resources. 
In the presence of his lively and sarcastic guests, sur- 
rounded by beautiful and captivating women, the sad- 
dest thoughts forced themselves upon him. He cast a 
glance at the brilliant table, laden with flowers, silver- 
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plate and cut-glass ; he examined those who sat around. 
They were careless and joyous. He was the only one 
that was devoured by a secret bitterness of an ill-spent 
life. All the rest were free in mind and heart. He 
listened to their sallies and their laughter. This was a 
daily experience for them — always feasting, always con- 
tentment. So it was likewise with him ; only it was tor- 
ture, anguish, which he could not alleviate. 

His eyes became fixed on Clémence and Faucigny 
who were conversing in low tones in front of him. He 
could not distinguish their words ; but he divined their 
import. The duke, wheedling and insinuating, was mak- 
ing love to the pretty woman : and she was listening to 
him with a smile. He knew that smile well. It would 
be with Faucigny as it had/ been with so many others. 
And Jacques' brow creased in pain. One after another 
he drained his glasses filled with different wines, and 
his cheeks became suffused with color. He made an 
angry movement. He thought, " I am morose ; that is 
why Clémence is turning away from me. And is it not 
just that she should make me suffer, for whom I have 
steeped myself in such infamy ? " 

He heard some one questioning him. It was Patrizzi 
who, from the other end of the table, was calling out to 
him : 

''Say, Jacques, doesn't this breakfast remind you of 
the dinner we had at Monte Carlo ? ' Some of these gen- 
tlemen and almost all of the ladies here were with us 
then. We were not so lively that night as we are to-day. 
And what tall yarns ? Do you remember them ? " 

" By the way, how is it that the Russian doctor who 
travels with Woreseff is not here ? " inquired Andrée de 
Taillebourg. 
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" He has been at Paris for five days pas^," answered 
Patrizzi. 

. At these words, Jacques saw the pale, sorrowful image 
of Juliette rise up before him. She was seated in the 
salon where he had spent so many evenings while 
he had yet been a dutiful son and a loving brother. 
Madame de Vignes was bending anxiously over her 
daughter, and Davidoff, standing up, was regarding them 
with pity. It seepaed to the young man that the mother 
had uttered his name, and that the doctor was replying 
with a sorrowful shake of his head. Was not he the one 
who ought to be at the two women's side ? Why was 
this stranger consoling his mother and his sister? A 
voice whispered in his ear : " Because you have refused 
to do your duty ; because you have sacrificed your 
mother for play, your sister for your mistress ; and 
because you are a coward and an ingrate." 

He broke into a sudden, inexplicable and startling 
laugh which drew the attention of all the guests upon 
him. He presented to their gaze a pale face, drawn lips 
and glittering eyes. 

** Yes ! yes ! " he cried, without minding their aston- 
ishment, *'the dinner at Monte Carlo was not as lively 
as our breakfast this morning. I was on the brink of death 
then, and to-day I am feeling well — ^very well. All 
thanks to Djividoff who explained to us his admirable 
theory of the transmigration of the soul. It has not 
slipped your memory, Patrizzi? — Or yours, Trésorier? 
He had related to us the story of a young Russian girl. Oh ! 
what a pretty story it was ! And what a grand mystifier 
Davidoff is ! Not one of us took his recital seriously. 
Not even you, Patrizzi, although you are a Neapolitan, 
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and, consequently, superstitious. For you believe in the 
evil eye, do you not, prince Î " 

" Do not joke about such matters," replied Patrizzi, 
who, suddenly becoming grave, made a rapid sign be- 
hind his back with two fingers of his left hand. 

" Hah ! hah I hah 1 " jeered Jacques ; ^* did you see the 
gesture the prince made ? He has conjured bad luck. He 
believes in th^jettatura! And yet he did not place any 
faith in DavidoflTs demonstrations. Nobody . believed 
them. Nobody ! — Except Pierre Laurier. But every- 
body knows that the poor boy had become mad ! " 

A death-like silence greeted these strange words. All 
those present turned cold. One would have said that the 
spectre of him whom all had known, esteemed and loved 
was about to reappear. The men looked at each other, 
troubled by this sudden exaltation which turned to night 
the feast that had begun so joyfully. The women began 
to laugh, ignorant of what was happening. Clémence, 
furious, biting her ashen lips, gave the table a sharp blow 
with her knife, and her glass of costly crystal fell with a 
silvery ring upon the table-cloth shattered. 

^ ' A broken glass ! " exclaimed Laure d'Evreux. ' ' That 
means bad luck." 

''All this is really absurd, Jacques !" cried Clémence, in 
a voice quivering with anger. "Our friends have not 
come here to listen to such extravagances 1 " 

' ' Poor Jacques is tipsy, " said Sophie Viroflay. * * He 
is about half and half. He has had a little too much." 

"No, I am not tipsy j" cried the young man, whose 
features assumed a terrible expression. "I have never 
been more master of my reason. I said that Laurier 
had become* mad. Does any one of you doubt it? 
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Among all of you who witnessed the last months of his 
life, who assisted in his tortures, in his despair, his 
mental agony — is there one who will contradict me? 
Ah I you remain dumb ! Clémence herself says noth- 
ing. And because she well knows that Laurier was mad 
— and what turned him mad." 

At this apostrophe, the face* of the comedienne grew 
streaked with yellow shades, as if spleen had replaced 
the blood in her veins. Her handsome neck grew 
inflated with fury ; and, in a hissing voice, she cried : 

" You make us regret him ! Would that he were in 
your place, and you in his ! " 

^'Be patient ; I shall go away very soon," said Jac- 
ques, with an awful smile ; "for the infernal life that 
drove him to suicide will in turn drive me to it. I can 
appreciate his sufferings since I endure them. We spoke 
of Doctor Davidoff just now and recalled the odd 
tales he told us one fine night. Patrizzi, you remem- 
ber that Laurier, after listening to them in silence, sud- 
denly cried out : ' Jacques, if ever I have enough of life, 
I shall bequeath you my soul.' Yes, you have not for- 
gotten it. Ah, well ! before that night was over, he 
was dead ; and I, who had not more than a breath of life 
in me, was brought back to health. Several days later, 
my dear prince, when you met me at the hal masqué at 
Nice, you said to me jokingly, 'You look to me as if you 
had a brand new soul. * * Your friend Laurier's ? ' 
You did not suppose you were speaking so truly. His soul 
was in me then. I felt it with all its animation and 
impetuosity,: with all its passions — those same passions 
that had lured the unhappy Pierre on to destruction. 
The folly of unbridled pleasure, the thirst t)f forbidden 
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love, the intoxication of unrestrained play, burned 
in me with their fevers. A woman crossed my path. 
She drew me to her invincibly, fatally. She could not 
help but attracting me ; for I had within me the soul of 
Pierre, provoking and corrupting — still fuU of longing 
for her who was near me. Oh ! I have had a gleam of 
reason ! At that moment I caught a glimpse of my 
destiny ; I wished to resist, but the sorceress of love held 
me bound ; and I was no longer myself. My whole being 
carried me towards her ; in revolt I obeyed her like a dog 
his master. She lifted her finger — ^and I ran to her, 
after having sworn never to return. So, degree by 
degree, I followed the declivity that had brought Piene 
Laurier to the abyss. Like him, I had resort to gam- 
bling, because I needed money — a great deal of money. 
Like him, I forgot all save the perverse, yet adored 
woman. He sacrificed his talent, his fame; I have 
betrayed my dearest affections, despoiled my mother, 
abandoned my sister. He had been a coward — so 
have I been. I have borne the faithlessness of his mis- 
tress and clasped the hands of his rivals At this 
moment — around this table — ^jou, who are listening to 
me, have been or are lovers of this woman who belongs 
to me. Yes, you, Nuno, who have been deceived and have 
taken your revenge by deceiving your successors ; you, 
Burat, who have undertaken diflScult cases against import- 
unate tradesmen ; you. Trésorier, who have fructified 
by advantageous investments the sums contributed by 
Bemeville and Patrizzi; and you, Duverney, the jester 
who have beguiled the beauty in her black moods ; and 
finally you, Faucigny, the last favorite. Ah, well ! my 
friends, do you not think that I am in my right mind, 
and that my powers of perception are clear? " 
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Davidoff and Pierre lifted Jacques, icho teas still in a faint, and carried him like a 
child across the garden to the carriage that had brought them. Page 184. 
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He had risen to his full height. A slight froth floated 
upon his lips ; his hands shook, and he tried to smile. He 
held aloft his glass full of champagne, and said : 

" I am your host. I drink to you, lovers of my mis- 
tress 1 And I drink to him who is not here — the ab- 
sent one — Pierre Laurier ! " 

He brought his glass to his mouth, but he did not 
drink. His look, turned in the direction of the terrace, 
had become fixed and terrified. He uttered a curdling 
cry and recoiled a step. He had discerned him whom he 
had recalled — Pierre Laurier — ascending the steps with 
DavidoJBT. 

As the painter advanced, Jacques devoured him with 
his eyes, stupefied, gasping — his brow bathed in perspira- 
tion. 

When the two men stopped at the threshold, he made 
a wild sign, as though he were effacing a terrifying 
vision ; he clasped his hand to his neck, as if he were 
strangling ; then, in a husky voice, he spoke : 

" Pierre, why come you here ? You well know there 
is not place for both of us on earth 1 If you live, I must 
die!" 

"Jacques I " cried Laurier, advancing with extended 
hands. The former tried to repulse him, but turned 
pale, and, with a fearful gasp, fell into his friend's arms. 

"He is dead!" stammered Berneville. "We must 
call—" 

" Do not stir," said Davidoff. " He lives ; and we need 
nobody." 

He took a little water in a glass and moistened the tem- 
ples of the unhappy fellow who was breathing a deep 
sigh. 
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Of all her friends, thrown into consternation and 
grouped around her, Clémence was the first to recover 
her ealm. 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked Davidoff. 

" Take M. de Vignes away," answered the Russian. 

Pierre took a step forward, and, confronting Clémence, 
he addressed her coldly : 

"Are you thinking of opposing us ? " 

The beautiful girl tried to retaliate with boldness. She 
raised her eyes to her interrogator. She saw a calm face, 
a disdainful mouth and a saddened look. He had again 
become the Pierre Laurier of the days of their first love 
with his proud, inspired forehead, manly bearing and 
melancholy sweetness of voice that had stirred Clé- 
mence to the depths of her being. She would have liked 
to have been insolent ; but a sudden humility softened her 
heart. She addressed a timid smile to the young man, 
and, approaching him, she said : 

" Is it prudent to take him away thus ? Come with me; 
I shall take you where you can care for him in absolute 
quiet." 

"It is useless," responded Pierre. " Neither he nor 
we shall remain here a single instant longer." 

' ' Why ? " asked Clémence. ' 'Are we enemies, then ? ' 

With a gesture Laurier pointed to Jacques, who was 
panting weakly in Davidoff's arms, and, without anger, 
but with immovable firmness, he said : 

"I have pardoned you for the wrongs you have done 
me : I shall never pardon you for the wrongs you have 
done him. Adieu,'^'^ 

Davidoff and Pierre lifted Jacques who was still in a 
faint, and carried him like a child across the garden to 
the carriage that had brought them. 
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They were hardly out of sight when the constraint that 
had been upon the company relaxed. 

' 'Ah ! my children, " exclaimed Burat, "that puts an end 
to our breakfast I " 

''I am glad they took him away," spoke Mariette de 
Fontenoy; ''he was getting abusive! I have a horror 
of people that stir up scenes at the table ! " 

"It is the old, old story, you know, Clémence," ob- 
served Duverney ; "the men who kill themselves out of 
love for you get over it all right." 

Clémence sat silent, her head bent over — thinking. 
She broke the silence abruptly, and, looking at her guests 
with her vicious eyes, exclaimed : 

" Well, say what you will of Pierre Laurier ; there is 
not a single one of you worth as much as that boy. — 
But it is almost two o'clock. Let us go to the races to 
see Selim's horse come in a good last I " 

* 

Pierre and Juliette had been married three months. 
The young wife had recovered her bloom of health. Her 
husband, burdened with orders, worked all day long and 
spent all his evenings with his mother-in-law and brother- 
in-law. Slowly, but surely, Jacques was bending over 
the grave. Cured of his dangerous folly, he had again 
become kind and loving. He seemed to have in his 
heart the power to make those around him oblivious of 
the sorrows he had caused them ; and not once since 
the time he was carried home to his mother's by his 
friends was he heard to complain. One might have 
said that he accepted sufiering and death as expiation 
for his sins. 

Emaciated, with sunken eyes, hair almost white, he 
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no longer presented a trace of the handsome fellow who 
had turned so many heads. The young man wore the 
aspect of a patriarch. He hardly ever left his arm-chair 
now. His limbs covered with a shawl, his transparent 
fingers extended before him, he sat in reverie before the 
window, watching with indifferent air the passers-by 
hastening along the street. He did not even desire to go 
out riding with his n:iother any more to breathe the air 
in the Bois. He would reply, with a smile : 

* ' One ought to be a little sprightly, and not look so 
feeble and miserable to those who have known him 
young and vigorous. Go out, dear mother, go without 
me. You will tell me what you have seen, and I shall 
have the pleasure without the fatigue." 

His melancholy face lit up with a ray of joy only when 
his sister came. He could not bear to have her leave 
him ; and he excused himself for keeping her so selfishly 
from her husband with : 

' ' Let him pardon me. I have only a very short while 
to see you, and he — he will have you all his life." 

One day he said to her : 

'' You remember, Juliette, the terrace at Beaulieu and 
the conversation we had there? " 

The young woman shuddered at the hori'or of this 
recollection. She wished to cut her brother short, to 
prevent him from evoking memories of those sad days. 
But he persisted with unwonted force. 

"Oh! it is such a gnawing remorse that 1 must 
shake it from me, you see. At night, when I cannot 
sleep, 1 always think of it. It is the poison that rankles 
in my heart and consumes me. I have been very culp- 
able towards you ; and you are so innocent and so gentle. 
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Oh ! I shall never be easy until you have forgiven me.'' 

"But what have you done, poor brother, to accuse 
yourself of? We shared the same regrets and wept to- 
gether." 

"No ! our regrets were not shared," said Jacques, in 
a low tone; "for I was hypocritical in my grief. I 
thought that I was living Pierre's life ; and I did not re- 
gret his death. Oh I it is awful what I am revealing to 
you ; but the truth must be told. I was certain that you 
would die of your sorrow, and I felt only a heavy dis- 
content at the sorrow which seemed a remonstrance 
against my joy. Yes, I have been such a monster ! I 
accepted the thought that Pierre was dead and that you 
also would die. But what were all these lossee, all these 
mournings, compared with the assurance of my exist- 
ence I I dared to confess this to myself. Man is truly 
a very wretched and cowardly brute ! " 

His cheeks were tinged with a burning flame. He 
resumed in a labored voice : 

" So, between your life and mine, I did not hesitate ; 
I sacrificed thine. And, instead of mourning for my 
departed friend, I rejoiced at succeeding to his place. 
You see, little sister, I then passed through a period of 
dementia. Davidofl", to cure me, had attempted a bold 
experiment. He wished to prove the power of the men- 
tal forces over the physical — of the mind over the brute. 
He sought to find out whether confidence could work 
substantial results. Alas ! his demonstration was 
applied to a weak , creature, to an impressionable imagi- 
nation. It had only too great an eflect ! Like the work- 
ers of miracles who used to fanaticize the multitude, 
he said to me : 'You are cured ; you have a new life in 
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you. Therefore, live. ' And I needed so much to believe 
that I did believe. But at the cost of what mental aber- 
rations, of what deformities in my character 1 I was 
generous and good ; I became selfish and reckless. And 
in order to forget — ^to impose silence on my protesting 
thoughts, I plunged into debauchery and flung myself 
to vice. The metamorphosis rendered me so different 
from myself that I seemed to be a dual being. There 
was in me a physical creature that was being carried 
away in a tempest of furious folly, and an intellectual 
being that protested with a groan against all these ex- 
cesses. For almost a year I lived like a criminal about 
to be called to account for his crimes, who, having lio 
sooner committed them, than he was accused and con- 
demned. Such was my life. It was to prolong my 
sojourn in this hell that I deemed it good that Pierre 
had disappeared into eternity, and natural that you 
should go to rejoin him. But a just God has intervened ; 
it is Pierre and you who are to live, and I who shall 
have to disappear — " 

" Jacques ! " interrupted the young wife, bending over 
her brother's hand which was wet with her tears. 

The dying man caught his breath with an effort, and, 
full of sublime gravity, he said : 

"Tell me that you forgive me for my sins and that 
when I shall be no more among you, you will keep a lit- 
tle pity and tenderness for my memory." 

"Oh I yes, I forgive you, since you requii'e me to 
speak these useless words. But there is no reason 
why I should ; for I love you." 

Jacques smiled sweetly. 

" Women," he said, " are beyond a doubt better than 
we." 
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"But, Jacques dear, you will live." 

He shook his head, and, with a final return to his 
wasted youth and lost health, sighed : 

" ^Vhat would be the good ? " 

Then he changed expression, and, with gentle liveli- 
ness : 

" Besides, it is impossible now ; for yo\i now possess 
Pierre's soul." 

Six weeks later, towards the end of autumn, as the 
last leaves were blown from the trees, the entire family 
set out for the South. They saw again the villa at 
Beaulieu with its smiling sadness, its pines, thuyas and 
turpentines, and its red-reefed bay where the waves break 
into murmurs. Jacques seemed to liven up for a time 
in the sunshine ; then he relapsed, weaker and duller ; 
and one evening, surrounded by all those who loved 
him, without a struggle he gently breathed his last sigh. 

He sleeps on the hill, sheltered by the orange-trees 
and the fragrant breeze ; and, on the tombstone these 
words may be read : 

JACQUES DE VIGNES. 

God /las received his poor ^ suffering soul. 



THE END. 
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